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BARTEK THE CONQUEROR 


I 


My hero’s name was Bartek Slowik, but as his eyes had a habit 
of bulging right out of his head when he was being spoken to, 
his neighbours called him Bulging Bartek. It is true that he 
had very little in common with a nightingale,* while his men- 
tal capacities and his Homeric simplicity had earned him yet 
another name; Bartek the Idiot. This last was the most popu- 
lar, and probably that one alone will go down in history, 
although Bartek had a fourth, official name. Since the words 
Stowik and Czlowiek' sound very similar to a German ear, and 
as the Germans are wont, in the name of civilisation, to trans- 
late barbaric Slavic names into a more cultivated language, the 
following conversation took place during the military registra- 
tion: 

‘What’s your name?’ the officer asked Bartek. 

‘Stowik.’ 

‘Schloik? Ah, ja! Gut!’ and the officer wrote down ‘Mensch’. 

Bartek came from the village of Pognembin, a name not 
uncommon in the Duchy of Poznan, or, for that matter, 
throughout the areas of the former Polish Commonwealth. 
Apart from some land, a cottage and couple of cows, he was 
the proud owner of a piebald horse and a wife called Magda. 
Thanks to this happy combination of circumstances, he was 
able to live his little life quietly, according to the sagacity con- 
tained in this peasant rhyme: 


‘T’ve got a wife, and a nag to ride, 
As for the rest, the Lord will provide.’ 


Somehow, his whole life had seemed to work out just as the 
Lord had provided, and it was only when the Lord provided 
war that Bartek felt his world upset. He was called up. He 
would have to abandon the house and the land, entrusting it 
all to the woman’s care. Most of the inhabitants of Pognembin 


* ‘Slowik’ is the Polish for ‘nightingale’. 
‘Czlowiek’ is the Polish for ‘man’. 


were rather poor, and sometimes in winter Bartek would go to 
work in the local factory, which helped him to make ends 
meet, but now what? Who could tell when the war with the 
French would end? Having read the conscription order, 
Magda began to curse: 

‘I hope they all go blind from it, curse them! I’m sorry to 
see you go, even though you’re an idiot. And those Frenchmen 
won’t let you off lightly, either; they’ll cut your head off, as 
like as not...” 

Bartek appreciated the wisdom of his wife’s words. Besides, 
he was scared stiff of these Frenchmen, so he too was very 
sorry to go. What had the French done to him, anyway? Why 
should he have to go off to those terrible faraway lands where 
there is no kindred soul? When you sit around in Pognembin, 
well, it’s not too good and it’s not too bad, the way it’s always 
been, but when they tell you to go, you realise that it’s better 
there than anywhere else. 

There was nothing for it; he had to resign himself to fate. 
Bartek gave his wife a hug, embraced his ten-year-old F ranek, 
then spat on the floor, crossed himself and left the house, fol- 
lowed by Magda. Their farewells were not excessively emo- 
tional. The woman and the boy sobbed, while he merely 
repeated: 

‘Quiet now, quiet!’ and so they found themselves in the 
street. It was only then that they realised the same was hap- 
pening all over Pognembin. The entire village had turned out, 
and the street was filled with conscripts going to the station, 
followed by the women, the children, the old men and the 
dogs. The conscripts were gloomy, except for a few of the 
younger ones jaunting along with pipes hanging out of their 
mouths, and a few others who were already drunk. Some were 
croaking out a Polish marching song, while here and there the 
odd German colonist from Pognembin was singing the Wacht 
am Rhein to assert himself. 

This colourful crowd, hemmed in here and there by the 
glinting bayonet of a policeman, moved along the village street 
and out onto the road, amidst chatter, hubbub and shouting. 
The womenfolk hung on to their soldiers, lamenting bitterly. 
Some old hag, displaying one yellow tooth, was threatening 
the distance with her fist, while another muttered: ‘May the 


Lord put our tears down on your consciences!’ 

Farewells could be heard everywhere, while the dogs barked 
and the church bell tolled. 

The parish priest was already saying prayers for the dead, 
for out of all those who were now leaving, many would never 
return; the war was taking them all, but it would not give them 
all back. Now the ploughs would rust in the fields, for the vil- 
lage of Pognembin had declared war on France. Pognembin 
could never bring itself to sanction the pre-eminence of 
Napoleon II, and had taken to heart the affair of the Spanish 
Succession. 

The procession left the village to the sound of the tolling 
bell. Heads were bared as it passed the road-side sanctuary. 

A golden dust rose from the road, as the day was dry and 
fine. On both sides of the road the ripening corn rustled its 
heavy ears as it swayed to and fro in the gentle breeze. Larks 
were poised high up in the blue sky, singing loudly. 

At the station, the crowd was even greater. The conscripts 
from Upper Krzywda, Lower Krzywda, Wywlaszczynce, 
Niedola and Mizerow had arrived, creating noise and confu- 
sion. The walls of the station were plastered with manifestoes. 
Apparently the war was in the name of ‘God and the Father- 
land’, and the Landwehr was marching out in defence of its 
families, wives, children, houses and fields, which had been 
threatened. It was clear the French were particularly interested 
in Upper and Lower Krzywda, Niedola, Mizerow and 
Pognembin, or so it seemed to those reading the posters. More 
and more people kept arriving at the station. The tobacco- 
smoke filling the waiting-room was so thick that it even 
obscured the posters. It was impossible for anyone to make 
himself understood in the commotion, as everybody was walk- 
ing about, calling and shouting. The commands of the German 
officials could be heard on the platform; they sounded brisk, 
harsh and decisive. 

A bell rang, followed by a distant whistle and the evil 
breathing of a locomotive. As it came nearer, the sound 
became more and more distinct, and it seemed as though this 
were war itself approaching. 

A second bell rang, and a shiver ran down every spine. 
Some woman squealed: ‘Here they come!’ while another 


added, shrieking with terror: ‘Here come the French!’ For a 
split second, panic seized not only the women, but also the 
future heroes of Sedan. The crowd swayed as the train pulled 
in and stopped. At every window appeared uniforms and caps 
with red piping. There seemed to be a tremendous number of 
soldiers. The open carriages bristled with bayonets, and on the 
coal-wagons lay the long, black, morose bodies of cannons. 
Evidently, the soldiers had been told to sing, for the whole 
train vibrated with the sound of strong, masculine voices, and 
a strange force and power emanated from this monster, whose 
long tail stretched right out of sight. 

The conscripts were being formed up on the platform. 
Those who could were saying goodbye. Bartek waved his 
paws, like the sails of some windmill, and his eyes bulged right 
out of his head. °. 

“Well, Magda, farewell.’ 

‘Oh, my poor boy!’ 

“You'll never see me again.’ 

‘Tll never see you again!” 

‘There’s nothing for it.’ 

“The Mother of God guard and protect you . . .’ 

‘Farewell, and take good care of the house!’ 

The woman flung her arms round his neck, weeping bitterly: 

‘May the Lord guide you!’ 

The last moment had come. For a few minutes the sobs, 
shrieks and laments of the women drowned everything. 
Farewells could be heard on all sides. By now, however, the 
soldiers had been separated from the disorderly crowd. They 
were being formed up into a compact black mass, gradually 
taking on the shapes of squares and rectangles, and were 
beginning to move with that accuracy and regularity peculiar 
to machines. At the command: ‘All aboard!’, the squares and 
rectangles split up and stretched out into long files, which 
began to disappear inside the carriages. 

The locomotive whistled and belched forth clouds of pale 
grey smoke, puffing like some dreadful dragon, its loins steam- 
ing. The wailing of the women had reached its peak. Some 
covered their faces with their aprons, others stretched their 
arms out towards the carriages. Sobbing voices repeated the 
names of husbands and sons. 


‘Farewell, Bartek!’ shouted Magda from down below. ‘And 
don’t you go running where they don’t send you! May the 
Mother of God . . . Farewell! . . . Oh Lord!’ 

‘Take care of the house,’ answered Bartek. 

The chain of carriages suddenly shuddered; they knocked 
against each other and started to move off. 

‘And remember you’ve got a wife and child!’ squealed 
Magda, traipsing alongside the train. ‘Farewell! In the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit . . . Farewell! .. 

The train was now moving faster and faster, bearing its load 
of warriors from both Krzywdas, Niedola, Mizerow and 
Pognembin. 


Il 


While Magda and the other women made their sorrowful way 
back to Pognembin, the train, bristling with bayonets, was car- 
rying Bartek in the opposite direction, into the grey distance. 
He could see no end to this grey distance. Pognembin was only 
just visible now; only the lime-tree and the church spire, its 
golden cross catching the sunlight, could be seen. Soon even 
the lime had faded away, and the cross was no more than a 
sparkling dot. While this dot still shone, Bartek gazed at it 
intently, but when that disappeared as well, the poor peasant’s 
unhappiness know no bounds. An intense feeling of helpless- 
ness overcame him, and he felt that he was lost forever. He 
then transferred his gaze to the non-commissioned officer; 
apart from God, he was the only person to turn to now. What 
was to happen to them was the corporal’s headache; Bartek 
himself no longer knew or understood anything. The corporal 
sat on a bench smoking a pipe, gripping his rifle between his 
knees. Now and again, the smoke from his pipe would hide his 
serious sad face, like a passing cloud. Bartek’s were not the 
only eyes fixed on this face; it was being gaped at from every 
corner of the carriage. In Pognembin or Mizeréw, every 
Bartek or Wojtek was his own master; everyone had to think 
of himself and for himself, but now that was the corporal’s job. 
If he told them to look to the right, they would all look to the 
right; if he told them to look to the left, they would look to the 


left. All eyes asked the same question; what was to happen to 
them next? In fact, the corporal knew no more than they did, 
and would have been very glad himself if someone had given 
him some orders or explanations. The peasants were afraid of 
asking any questions, for, now that there was a real war on, the 
whole apparatus of military law and regulations loomed up 
before their eyes. One could never tell what was allowed and 
what was forbidden, and they were terrified of expressions 
such as ‘Court-martial’, the more so as they had not the 
faintest idea of what they really meant. 

At the same time, they felt that this corporal was even more 
essential to them now than during the field days near Poznan 
because he, and only he, knew everything. He thought for 
everyone, and without him there was just nothing doing. 
Meanwhile, he must have found his rifle cumbersome, for he 
threw it to Bartek to hold. Bartek took the weapon eagerly, 
and, holding his breath, stared at the corporal with his bulging 
eyes, but this proved unenlightening. 

The situation was plainly anything but good, since even the 
corporal looked grim. At every station there was singing and 
shouting. The corporal would bustle about, commanding and 
scolding, but as soon as the train moved on, he would quieten 
down like everyone else. For him too, the world now had two 
sides, the one clear and understandable — the cottage, the wife 
and the feather-bed; the other dark, very dark — France and 
the war. His morale, and the morale of this whole army, would 
gladly have borrowed some spirit from a tortoise. The 
Pognembin warriors were in effect animated by feelings which 
only burdened their hearts, and, since every soldier was 
already weighed down by his knapsack, overcoat and other 
military gear, this helped to make the going extremely heavy. 

The train snorted, clattered and tore on into the distance. 
Carriages and locomotives were added on at every station. At 
every station one could see yet more spiked helmets, cannon, 
horses, infantrymen’s bayonets and lancers’ pennants. 

A fine evening was drawing in, and the sun spilled out into 
a vast red sunset. Flocks of little wispy clouds raced along high 
up in the sky. At last the train ceased taking on carriages and 
men, and merely trundled on towards the red sunset, as 
though it were about to plunge into a sea of blood. From the 


open carriage occupied by Bartek and the Pognembin peasants, 
one could see villages, hamlets and towns, church spires, 
hunched cranes standing on one leg in their nests, single cot- 
tages and cherry-orchards. All of this flashed past, and all of it 
was red. The soldiers had begun to whisper among them- 
selves, all the more freely as the corporal, using his pack as a 
pillow, had fallen asleep, with the clay pipe still stuck in his 
teeth. Wojtek Gwizdala, a peasant from Pognembin sitting 
next to Bartek, nudged him with his elbow. 

‘Bartek, listen!’ 

Bartek turned his pensive face towards him, his eyes 
bulging. 

‘You look like a calf on its way to the slaughterhouse,” whis- 
pered Wojtek. ‘You'll get butchered all right .. .’ 

Bartek moaned. 

“You scared?’ asked Wojtek. 

‘You bet I’m scared .. .” 

The sunset had gone a deeper red, so Wojtek pointed to it 
and went on: 

‘D’you see that light? Know what it is, stupid? It’s blood! 
This is Poland, see, our country; understand? And way over 
there, where it’s so light, that’s France. . .’ 

‘Will we get there soon?’ 

‘You in a hurry, then?’ ‘They say it’s devilish far. But don’t 
you worry; the Frenchmen will come out to meet us!’ 

With visible effort, Bartek set his Pognembinian head to 
work, and after a moment he asked: 

‘Wojtek?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘What sort of a people are these Frenchmen, exactly?’ 

Here, Wojtek’s knowledge found itself at the edge of an 
abyss. He knew that the Frenchmen were French. He had 
heard something about them from the old people, who used to 
say that they always beat everyone. One thing he was sure of; 
they were some kind of very foreign people, but how on earth 
was he to set about explaining this to Bartek, so that he too 
should know just how foreign they were? So he repeated the 
question: 

‘What sort of a people?’ 

“Yess 


Wojtek knew of three nations; in the middle were the Poles, 
with the Russians on one side, and the Germans on the other. 
But then there were various different types of Germans. So, 
attempting to be clear rather than precise, he said: 

“What sort of a people, the French? Well, how should I say, 
they’re some kind of Germans, only worse . . .’ 

“The dogs!’ 

Until that moment, Bartek had nourished only one feeling 
towards the French: indescribable terror. It was only now that 
this Prussian Landwehrmann began to feel a sort of patriotic ill- 
will towards them. But he had still not quite understood, so he 
asked again: 

‘So the Germans are going to fight other Germans?” 

Here Wojtek, like a second Socrates, decided to use the 
method of comparison, and answered: 

‘Well, don’t my dog Burek fight your Lysek!” 

Bartek’s mouth fell wide open, and for a moment he stared 
at his master. 

‘Aye, you’re right...” 

‘Even the Austrians are Germans,’ carried on Wojtek, ‘and 
didn’t our Germans fight them? Old Swierszcz used to tell us 
about when he fought in that war: Steinmetz used to shout to 
them: “Come on lads, go for the Germans!” But then it ain’t 
that easy with the French . . .’ 

‘Oh Lord!’ 

“The French have never lost a war. When one of them gets 
hold of you, you’ll never get away, don’t worry! Each one of 
them is about twice or three times as big as one of our peas- 
ants, and they have beards like Jews. Some of them are black, 
like devils; when you see one of those, start praying to the 
Lord!’ 

‘Why are we going there, then?’ asked Bartek in despair. 

This philosophical question was perhaps not quite as stupid 
as it seemed to Wojtek, who, under the influence of official 
propaganda, answered quickly: 

‘Pd prefer not to go either, but if we don’t go to them, they’ll 
come to us, see? There’s nothing for it; you read what the 
posters said. You see, they’re specially keen on our peasants. 
People say they’re greedy for these lands, because they wanted 
to smuggle vodka out of the Kingdom, but the government 


wouldn’t let them, so that’s why there’s a war, understand?” 

‘I understand,’ said Bartek with resignation. 

Wojtek went on: 

‘They’re greedy for women, too; like dogs for a bitch . . .” 

‘D’you mean they wouldn’t leave Magda alone?’ 

“They don’t even let the old ones off)’ 

‘Ah! exclaimed Bartek, in a tone that meant: ‘If that’s the 
way it is, I don’t mind if I do have a go at them!’ 

Somehow, it seemed to him that this was too much. He did 
not really object to their smuggling vodka out of the Kingdom, 
but if they were after his Magda! Now Bartek began to see this 
whole war from a personal point of view. He even felt a certain 
warmth in his heart at the sight of this whole army marching 
out with all those cannons, just to defend his Magda against 
the lechery of the French. His fists clenched unconsciously, 
and fear of the French was now tempered in his mind by 
hatred of them. He came to the conclusion that there was 
nothing for it but to go and fight. Meanwhile, the light faded 
from the sky, and it grew dark. Running on uneven rails, the 
carriage had begun to jolt, and all the helmet-spikes and bay- 
onets swayed from side to side in unison as it went. 

An hour passed, then another. The locomotive showered 
millions of sparks into the darkness, and they raced through 
the air in confusion, like so many gleaming snakes. For some 
time Bartek was unable to sleep. Thoughts about Magda, 
Pognembin, the French and the Germans flew about in his 
head, just like those sparks in the night. It seemed to him that 
he was chained to the bench on which he was sitting. 

At last he fell into an unhealthy half-sleep and started 
dreaming. First, he saw his Lysek fighting with Wojtek’s 
Burek, so fiercely that one could see the hairs fly. He was 
about to separate them with a stick, when he suddenly saw 
something else; a Frenchman, black as holy mother earth, was 
sitting next to Magda, and she was baring her teeth in a con- 
tented grin. Other Frenchmen were pointing at Bartek and 
laughing. The locomotive must have started rattling violently 
at that moment, for he could hear all the Frenchmen calling: 
‘Magda! Magda! Magda!’ Lysek and Burek were barking, and 
the whole of Pognembin was shouting: ‘Don’t let them take 
your woman!’ Bartek could not move; it was as though he were 


tied up. He tugged and threw himself forward, and the shack- 
les gave way. He seized the Frenchman by the beard, and sud- 
denly... 

Suddenly he was conscious of great pain from a violent 
blow. Bartek woke up and leapt to his feet. The whole carriage 
had woken up, and everyone was asking what had happened. 
Bartek had seized the corporal’s beard in his sleep. Now he was 
standing to attention, with two fingers to his forehead, while 
the corporal waved his arms about and shouted like a lunatic: 

Ach! Sie dummes Vieh aus der Polackei! Just you wait till I 
clout one of you in the mug — I'll knock all his teeth out!’ 

The corporal was hoarse with rage. Bartek stood motionless, 
still saluting. The other soldiers were biting their lips not to 
laugh, while the parting shots were still being fired by the cor- 
poral: j 

‘Ein polnischer Ochse! Podolian cattle!’ 

At last everything quietened down. Bartek sat down again 
in his place. He could feel his cheeks swelling up a little. As 
though on purpose, the locomotive continued to call: ‘Magda! 
Magda! Magda!’ 

He felt very sorry for himself. . . 


Ill 


Morning came. A diffuse, pale light fell on the sleepy faces, 
exhausted from lack of rest. The soldiers slept in disorder on 
the benches, some with their heads bent forward, others lean- 
ing right back. The dawn had filled the world with a rosy 
light. The air was fresh and bracing, and the soldiers began to 
wake. The radiant morning dispelled the shadows and the 
mist, unveiling a completely new countryside. Where was 
Pognembin, where the two Krzywdas, where was Mizerow 
now? This was already a foreign land, and everything was 
quite different. All around, there were little hills covered in 
oak-woods. In the valleys stood houses covered with climbing 
vines, with white walls, black cross-beams and red tiled roofs, 
all as fine as manors. Pointed church spires and factory chim- 
neys topped with plumes of pink smoke could be seen here 
and there. But it was somehow rather cramped; there was no 


flat land, and no expanses of cornfields. The villages and towns 
that kept flying past were crawling with people. The train did 
not stop, but clattered on, passing through quantities of minor 
stations. Obviously something had happened, as there were 
crowds everywhere. 

The sun rose slowly above the hill-tops, so some of the men 
began to recite their morning prayer. The others followed 
their example, and the sun’s first rays lit up the serious faces 
of the praying peasants. 

The train stopped at a major station. It was immediately 
surrounded by a throng of people, for news had arrived from 
the front. A victory! Cables had brought the tidings a few 
hours before. Everyone had been expecting defeat, so joy was 
boundless when they awoke to good news. People left their 
homes and their beds only half-dressed to hurry to the station. 
Flags fluttered on rooftops and handkerchiefs waved in every 
hand. Beer, tobacco and cigars were brought to the carriages. 
The enthusiasm was indescribable, and the faces radiant. The 
Wacht am Rhein was booming out from every quarter. Some 
were crying, others were falling into each other’s arms. ‘Unser 
Fritz’ had won easily, taking cannons and standards from the 
enemy. In their noble enthusiasm, the people were giving the 
soldiers whatever they had. A new sensation of well-being 
crept into the hearts of the men, and they started singing. The 
carriages shuddered under the strain of the powerful male 
voices, as the crowd listened in astonishment to the unintelli- 
gible words of the song; the peasants were singing a Polish 
Insurrection song. 

‘Die Polen! Die Polen!’ repeated the onlookers, by way of 
explanation. They gathered around the carriages to admire the 
martial bearing of the men, and nourished each other’s exuber- 
ance by telling fantastic anecdotes about the fierce courage of 
these Polish regiments. 

Bartek’s cheeks were still swollen, a fact which, together 
with his yellow moustache, bulging eyes, and his gigantic 
frame, really did give him a fearsome aspect, and people 
admired him as they might some peculiar animal. What splen- 
did defenders Germany had! He would show the Frenchmen! 
Bartek was smiling with satisfaction, for he was greatly 
relieved that the French had been beaten. At least now they 


would not go to Pognembin, or muck about with Magda, or 
take away his land. So he was smiling, but as his face still gave 
him pain, this smile was more of a grimace, which helped to 
make him look monstrous. Nevertheless, he was tucking in 
with the appetite of a hero of mythology. Sausages and mugs 
of beer vanished down his throat as though it were an abyss. 
People gave him cigars and pennies, and he accepted it all. 

“They’re not such a bad lot, these Germans,’ he remarked 
to Wojtek, and added after a pause: ‘You see, they did beat the 
French.’ 

But the sceptical Wojtek cast a shadow over his friend’s jol- 
lity. Cassandra-like, he prophesied: 

“The French always let themselves get beaten first, just so 
as to lead you on, and then, when they get going, you can see 
the chips fly!’ 

What Wojtek did not know was that the majority of Europe 
shared his opinion, and what he realised even less was that the 
majority of Europe, just like him, was quite wrong. 

The train moved on. Every house in sight was now draped 
with flags. At some stations, the halts were long, as the junc- 
tions were crammed with trains. Troops from every corner of 
Germany were hurrying to reinforce their victorious brothers- 
in-arms. Some of the trains were decked with green garlands, 
and many of the lancers had adorned their spearheads with 
bunches of flowers they had been given on the way. Amongst 
the lancers, the majority were Poles, so now and again calls 
and remarks would be exchanged between trains standing 
alongside each other: 

‘How are things with you?’ 

‘Where d’you think the Lord will take us now?’ 

Occasionally, as a train trundled past on the neighbouring 
track, a familiar song would be heard: 


‘In a place near Sandomierz, 
Says a maiden to the soldiers . . .’ 


Then Bartek and his companions would pick it up and join 
in: 


“Mister soldier, come and kiss me.’ 
“Thanks a lot, but first Pll feed me!” 


In contrast to their dejected departure from Pognembin, 
everyone was now filled with enthusiasm and bravado. These 
high spirits were spoiled somewhat by the sight of the first con- 
voy of wounded being brought back from France. It stopped at 
Deutz, and stood there for some time, so as to let by those hur- 
rying to the front. A good few hours passed before they could 
all cross the bridge into Cologne. Bartek and his friends ran up 
to look at the sick and wounded. Some of them were in closed 
carriages, but others, for lack of space, were laid out in open 
wagons, and these could be seen perfectly. After the first 
glance, Bartek’s heroic spirit began to sink down into his boots. 

‘Come here, Wojtek! he shouted in horror. ‘Just take a look 
at all these people the French have mucked up!’ 

It really was quite a sight. Nothing but pale, tired faces, 
blackened by smoke, distorted with pain and spattered with 
blood. To the general manifestations of joy, these men replied 
only with moans, cursing the war, France and Germany. 
Blackened and parched lips kept calling for water. Their eyes 
were haggard, like madmen’s. Here and there amongst the 
wounded, the stiffened face of a dying man stood out by its 
serenity and the bluish shadows round the eyes, or sometimes 
by the convulsions, the bared teeth and the glare of terror in 
the eves. This was Bartek’s first glimpse of the bloodier fruits 
of war. Confusion once more arose in his mind, and he stood 
in the crowd with his mouth wide open and his eyes gaping 
like a drunkard’s, being jestled from all sides, until he caught 
a policeman’s rifle-butt in the neck. He searched out Wojtek in 
the crowd, and said: 

‘Wojtek! My God, Oh!’ 

‘The same’ll happen to you, for sure.’ 

‘Jesus, Mary! And to think people can murder each other 
like this! When you or me clouts another peasant, the police 
come and then the court punishes you . . .’ 

‘Now the best man’s the one that murders most people. 
You ass! You didn’t think you was coming here to shoot 
blanks, or aim at targets, like on field-days, did you?’ 

The difference between theory and practice suddenly 
became very apparent. After all, Bartek was a soldier; he had 
been on drills and field-days, and he was used to shooting. 
Moreover, he knew very well that war was for killing people, 


but now that he had seen the blood of the wounded and the 
misery of war, he felt his stomach turning inside out, and he 
only just managed to stay on his feet. 

Once more, a feeling of awe crept over him, and he only lost 
it when the train pulled out of Deutz and halted in Cologne. At 
the central station they saw the first prisoners, surrounded by 
a throng of soldiers and civilians gazing at them in wonder, but 
still without hatred. Bartek elbowed his way through the 
crowd, peeped into one of the carriages, and was struck with 
amazement. 

A selection of small, wretched, dirty French infantrymen in 
tattered greatcoats were crammed inside the carriage, like her- 
rings in a barrel. Where the guards made no objection, they 
were stretching out their arms to receive the miserable gifts 
some of the onlookers were offering. From what he had heard 
Wojtek say, Bartek had imagined the French to be completely 
different. His courage came flooding back into his heart, and 
he turned to Wojtek, who was standing beside him. 

‘What were you going on about?’ asked Bartek. ‘They’re 
just a measly lot of little wretches — if I took a swipe at one, I 
bet four would fall over!’ 

“They must have wasted away, or something . . .’ answered 
Wojtek, equally disillusioned. 

‘What language are they yapping in?’ 

‘It certainly ain’t Polish, anyway!” 

Reassured by all this, Bartek walked on along the carriages. 

“Terrible bunch of cripples,’ he commented, having passed 
in review all the troops of the line. 

However, the next few carriages were occupied by Zouaves, 
and these gave Bartek more to think about. As they were hud- 
dled into closed carriages, it was impossible to ascertain 
whether each one really was twice or three times the size of a 
normal man, but through the windows one could see long 
beards, menacingly sparkling eyes, and the tanned, serious, 
martial faces of veteran soldiers. Bartek’s courage once more 
began to ebb away from his heart. 

“These are worse,’ he whispered, as though fearing they 
might overhear him. 

‘You still haven’t seen them that didn’t get caught!’ retorted 
Wojtek. 


‘Oh, Lord!’ 

“You'll see!’ 

Having inspected the Zouaves, they went on, but by the 
next carriage Bartek jumped back as if he had been stung by 
something. 

‘Oh, Wojtek! Help! Save me!’ 

Through the open window appeared the dark, almost black 
face of an Algerian. He must have been wounded, as his face 
was distorted with pain, and the whites of his eyes shone 
fiercely. 

“What’s up?’ asked Wojtek. 

‘That’s an evil spirit, not a soldier . . . God be merciful to 
me, a poor sinner!’ 

“Take a look at them teeth of his!’ 

‘May the devils take it away . . . I’m not going to look at it.’ 

‘, . . Wojtek?’ Bartek asked after a short silence. 

‘What?’ 

‘Would it help if I made the sign of the cross at him?’ 

“These pagans don’t have no understanding of the faith.’ 

They were ordered back into their train. After a while it 
moved off. 

When it had got dark, Bartek could still see the black face 
of the Algerian before him, with its gleaming eyes. 

From the feelings animating the mind of this Pognembinian 
brave at that moment, it would have been impossible to fore- 
tell his future deeds. 


IV 


His participation in the battle of Gravelotte at first only con- 
vinced Bartek of the fact that in war there was a great deal to 
gape at and very little to do. He and his regiment were 
told to stand at ease at the foot of a hill covered in vine- 
yards, while cannons thundered in the distance. Now and 
again, cavalry regiments galloped past, with pennants flutter- 
ing or sabres flashing, making the ground vibrate with the 
pounding of hoofs. Grenades flew hissing through the blue 
sky above the hill, like little clouds, and finally smoke filled 
the air and blotted out the horizon. The battle seemed to 


be passing them by like a storm. But this illusion was soon 
dispelled. 

After some time, an unusual animation could be felt around 
Bartek’s regiment. Other regiments began taking up positions 
beside it, and soon artillery teams galloped up, hastily unlim- 
bered their guns in the gaps between the regiments, and 
turned them to face the hill. The whole valley gradually filled 
with troops. Aides were dashing about on horseback, and 
orders were being given on every side. Our wretched rankers 
were whispering to each other: 

“We're in for it now, we’re in for it!’ or asking anxiously: 

‘Is it going to start now?’ 

‘Must be now .. .” 

Uncertainty, doubt, maybe even death were closing in. . . 

There was tremendous ferment and activity in the dense 
smoke covering the hill. The deep booming of cannons and the 
thudding of machine-guns drew closer, and the dull crash of 
grapeshot could be heard in the distance. Suddenly, the 
newly-arrived guns opened fire, and it seemed as though the 
earth and heavens had been shaken. Then there was a fearful 
hiss in front of Bartek’s regiment; they looked up, and saw 
something like a white rose or a little cloud, and inside that 
cloud something was hissing, cackling, grinding and howling. 

‘Grenade! Grenade!’ shouted the peasants. This bird of war 
rushed on like the wind, came closer, hurtled to the ground, 
and exploded. A formidable bang, a crash that could have been 
the world splitting in two, and a rush of wind hit their ears. 
There was confusion in the ranks standing by the cannons, 
and then an order was barked out: 

‘Close up!’ 

Bartek stood in the front rank, with his head up, his rifle 
shouldered and his chin-strap fastened, as a result of which his 
teeth could not chatter. There was to be no moving and shoot- 
ing; the ranks just had to stand and wait. Now came a second 
grenade, followed by a third, a fourth, and a tenth. The wind 
slowly cleared the smoke from the hill. The French had 
already thrown the Prussian batteries off it, and installed their 
own, which now breathed fire into the valley. One after anoth- 
er, columns of white smoke came bursting out from amongst 
the vines. Under cover of their guns, the infantry were slowly 


advancing down the hill to engage with small-arms. They 
could be seen perfectly, now that the wind had blown away the 
rest of the smoke. The red caps of the infantry turned the 
vineyard into a poppyfield in bloom. Soon, however, they had 
disappeared among the tall vines, and only here and there a 
tricolour standard revealed their whereabouts. A rapid, fever- 
ish and irregular rapping of machine-guns burst forth from 
different places. The cannon still thundered above this noise, 
their shells crossing in the air. From time to time a shout 
would go up on the hill, to be answered from below by the 
German ‘Hurrah!’ The cannon in the valley boomed on tire- 
lessly, while the regiment stood still. 

It was gradually coming into the field of fire, and bullets 
began to fly, buzzing like flies or bees from afar, but whining 
ominously as they flew past heads, noses, eyes and shoulders, 
in thousands, in millions it seemed. It was a miracle anyone 
was left standing. Suddenly, Bartek heard a moaning voice just 
behind him: 

‘Jesus! . . .” followed by the harsh command: ‘Close up!’ 
Again he heard: ‘Jesus . . .” and again the order came: ‘Close 
up! 

Now the moans were almost uninterrupted, the words of 
command were rapped out faster, the ranks closed up, and the 
whine became more frequent, unremitting and horrible. The 
dead were being pulled away by the legs. It was like Judge- 
ment Day. 

“You scared?’ asked Wojtek. 

‘Terrified!’ replied our hero, his teeth chattering. 

However, both Bartek and Wojtek stood firm, and the 
thought had not even entered their heads that they could run. 
They had been told to stand there, so they stood there. Bartek 
was lying; he was not nearly as scared as thousands of others 
would be in his position. Discipline reigned over his imagina- 
tion, and he did not realise a fraction of the atrocity of the sit- 
uation. Nevertheless, he had come to the conclusion that he 
would be killed, and he communicated this to Wojtek. 

‘Well, the grass won’t turn blue just because one idiot gets 
killed,’ answered the latter irritably. 

These words had a comforting effect on Bartek. It was as 
though his only worry at that moment had been to prevent the 


grass from turning blue. Reassured by all this, he stood 
patiently, but he began to feel terribly hot; in fact, sweat was 
pouring down his face. Meanwhile, the enemy fire had become 
so withering that the ranks were melting away visibly. There 
was nobody left to haul the dead and wounded away. The rat- 
tle of the dying blended in with the whine of bullets and the 
crash of discharges. From the movements of the tricolour stan- 
dards it was evident that the infantry hidden in the vineyards 
were approaching. Volleys of grapeshot continued to decimate 
the ranks, which were beginning to give way to despair. But a 
trace of anger and impatience could be sensed even in this 
despair. They would have gone like a hurricane, if they had 
been ordered to advance then. It was the standing still that was 
so unbearable. One soldier suddenly tore the helmet off his 
head and, hurling it to the ground, said: 

‘Come on! A man can only die once!’ 

The enormous sense of relief that Bartek felt from hearing 
these words almost made him forget his fear, for, if a man can 
only die once, then there was really nothing to it. That is peas- 
ant philosophy, far superior to any other, as it brings consola- 
tion. In fact, Bartek was perfectly well aware of the fact that a 
man can only die once, but it was nice to hear it said, so as to 
be quite sure, particularly as the battle was beginning to turn 
into something of a butchery. The regiment was already half 
destroyed, without having fired a single shot. Streams of sol- 
diers from other broken units were running past in disorder, 
and only the peasants from Pognembin, Greater Krzywda, 
Lesser Krzywda, Niedola and Mizeréw stood their ground, 
held in the iron grip of Prussian discipline. But even in their 
ranks a certain amount of hesitation could now be felt. The 
chains of discipline might give way soon. The ground beneath 
their feet was getting soft and slushy from the blood, whose 
raw smell blended in with that of the smoke. They could no 
longer close up in some places, as there were stacks of corpses 
in the way. At the feet of those left standing, the other half lay 
in their blood, with moans, convulsions, in the throes or the 
silence of death. There seemed to be no clean air left to 
breathe. Murmuring had now started up in the ranks: 

‘They’ve brought us to the slaughterhouse!’ 

“We’re all done for!’ 


‘Still, polnisches Vieh!’ shouted an officer. 

*You’re all right, you are; hiding behind my back . . .” 

‘Steht, der Kerl da!’ 

Suddenly, a voice began to recite: 

‘Under Your protection . . .” and Bartek immediately joined 
in the prayer: ‘. . . we place ourselves, Holy Mother of God!’ 
Soon, a whole choir of Polish voices on this field of death and 
destruction was calling on the Holy Virgin of Czestochowa: 

‘Do not remain unheedful of our entreaties . . .” was 
answered by moans of ‘O, Mary, Mary .. .” from the ground. 

Evidently, She must have taken heed of their prayer, for at 
that moment an aide galloped up on a foaming horse, and 
shouted the order: 

‘To the attack! Hurrah! Forward! 

A comb of bayonets leant forward; the ranks stretched into 
a long line, which surged forward at the hill to ferret out with 
its steel the hidden foe. But a good two hundred paces sepa- 
rated the peasants from the foot of the hill, and that had to be 
crossed under a murderous fire. Would they survive? Would 
they retreat? They might be mown down, but they would 
never have retreated, for the Prussian command knew which 
tune to play to make these Polish peasants move. Amidst the 
thunder of cannon, the rapping of machine-guns, amid the 
smoke, the confusion and the cries, louder than all the bugle- 
calls, they struck up to the heavens with the anthem that sets 
Polish blood on fire. 

‘Hurrah!’ answered the Wojteks, ‘While still we live! .. .’ 

Their spirit had been unleashed, and their faces were on 
fire. They rushed on like the wind, over dead men and horses, 
over broken cannon. They fell, but swept on, with their shouts 
and their hymn. They reached the edge of the vineyard and 
disappeared into the vegetation, but still the singing rang out, 
and here and there a bayonet glinted in the sun. The fire from 
the hill was becoming more and more fierce, while the bugles 
played on from down below. The French salvoes began to suc- 
ceed each other more rapidly, still more rapidly, feverishly, 
and suddenly . . . suddenly they ceased. 

Down below, the old warrior Steinmetz lit his porcelain 
pipe, and commented with satisfaction: 

‘You just have to lay on the right music for them. Good 


lads! They’ve made it!’ 

A moment later, one of the proudly waving tricolour stan- 
dards leant forward, swung sideways, and fell. 

“They’re not joking, either!’ said Steinmetz. 

The bugles struck up the same anthem, and a second 
Poznan regiment went in to help the first. A bayonet fight was 
raging in the vineyard. 

And now, o muse, you must sing of my Bartek, that poster- 
ity should know of his deeds. In his heart, the feelings of fear, 
impatience and despair had all fused into a single emotion — 
rage. When he heard the music, every vein in his body braced 
like wire, his hair stood on end and sparks flew from his eyes. 
He forgot about the world, he forgot all about a man dying 
once, and, gripping the rifle in his powerful paws, he leapt for- 
ward with the others. By the time he reached the foot of the 
hill he had fallen on the ground about ten times, banged his 
nose, and covered himself with earth and blood, but he surged 
on, furious and panting, catching his breath through his open 
mouth. His eyes were bulging in the effort to spot some 
Frenchman in the thicket, and at last he saw three of them, 
defending a standard. They were Algerians; but does my read- 
er think that Bartek would be intimidated? At this stage, he 
was quite prepared to take Lucifer himself by the horns. He 
ran towards them, and they moved forward with a howl to 
meet him. Two bayonets, like a couple of stings, seemed ready 
to tear into his breast, but when my Bartek had taken his rifle 
by the thin end like a club, when he had taken his swing . . . 
Only a scream followed by a ghastly groan answered him, and 
two black bodies started twitching convulsively on the ground. 

At this point, about a dozen comrades came to the rescue of 
the third, who was still holding the standard. Like some fury, 
Bartek hurled himself at them all at once. They fired; there 
was a flash, a bang, and from the cloud of smoke came Bartek’s 
hoarse shriek: 

‘Missed!’ 

Once more, the rifle performed a horrific circle in his hands, 
and again his blow was answered by moans. The Algerians 
retreated in terror at the sight of this giant, blind with rage, 
and, it might have been Bartek’s imagination, or they really 
might have been shouting something in their native tongue, 
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suffice it to say that he was convinced their wide lips were call- 
ing out: 

“Magda! Magda!’ 

‘Oh, so you want my Magda, do you?’ bellowed Bartek, and 
with one leap he was in their midst. Luckily, the Wojteks, 
Macieks and other Barteks came to his assistance at the 
moment. A fight at extremely close quarters ensued in the 
vineyard, dominated by the sound of splintering rifles, the 
wheezing of nostrils and the heavy breathing of the combat- 
ants. Bartek was raging like a storm. Black from smoke, cov- 
ered with blood, more of an animal than a man, oblivious of 
everything, he sent men flying, shattered rifles and stove in 
heads with every blow. His hands moved with terrible speed, 
like the limbs of some machine built for destruction. Having 
reached the ensign, he seized him by the throat in an iron grip. 
The ensign’s eyes popped out of their sockets, his face turned 
livid, he made a choking sound, and his hands let go of the 
standard. 

‘Hurrah!’ yelled Bartek, picking up the standard and waving 
it in the air. 

This was the very standard General Steinmetz, watching 
from below, had seen waver and fall. But he could only have 
seen it for a split second, for in the next Bartek had used it to 
smash in some head wearing a red kepi with a golden tassel on 
it. Meanwhile, his companions had rushed on ahead. Bartek 
was alone for a moment. He tore away the flag, put it away in 
his tunic, and, clutching the pole with both hands, rushed 
after his friends. 

Groups of Algerians, howling like beasts, were now running 
for the shelter of the guns at the top of the hill, followed close- 
ly by the Poles, who were shouting and hitting out with both 
ends of their rifles. The Zouaves standing by the guns greeted 
them both with volleys of rifle-fire. 

‘Hurrah!’ roared Bartek. 

The peasants had now reached the cannons, where a new 
struggle with sabres and bayonets had begun. At this moment 
the second Poznan regiment came up to the aid of the first. 
The standard pole had now turned into a sort of infernal flail 
in Bartek’s hands. Its every sweep opened up a clear path 
through the serried French ranks. Terror began to take hold 


of the Zouaves as well as the Algerians, and they began to give 
way before Bartek, who was soon sitting astride one of the can- 
nons, as though it had been some old Pognembin nag. Before 
anyone had taken in the fact, he was already sitting on another, 
beside which he sent another ensign to the ground. 

“Hurrah! Bartek!’ yelled the peasants. 

The victory was complete: all the cannons were taken. The 
retreating infantry came up against another Prussian regiment 
on the flank of the hill, and laid down their arms. But Bartek 
had managed to take yet another standard during the pursuit. 

He was quite a sight as he strode back down the hill with 
the others, covered in sweat and blood, puffing like a bellows, 
and lugging three standards on his shoulders. The French 
indeed! Well, he knew what he could do with them now! A 
scratched and somewhat mangled Wojtek was walking along 
beside him, so Bartek said: 

‘What were you going on about? They’re like worms — no 
strength in their bones. Just scratched us about a bit, like kit- 
tens; that’s all. And whenever I took a swipe at one, he was on 
the ground before. . .” 

‘Well, who'd have thought you'd be getting so worked up?” 
replied Wojtek, who was beginning to look at Bartek in an 
entirely new light, having witnessed his exploits. And who had 
not witnessed them? History, the entire regiment and most of 
the officers had seen, and everyone began to feel a measure of 
admiration for this enormous peasant with his scraggy yellow 
moustache and bulging eyes. 

Ach! Sie verfluchter Polacke!’ the Major even said to him, 
giving his ear a tug, while Bartek beamed so wide you could 
see his back teeth. When the regiment had once more drawn 
up at the foot of the hill, the Major showed him to the 
Colonel, and the Colonel showed him to Steinmetz himself. 
The latter inspected the standards, then had them taken away 
and began to inspect Bartek. Bartek was standing up straight, 
presenting arms, while the old General looked at him, shaking 
his head with contentment. He then said something to the 
Colonel, and only the word ‘Unteroffizier’ was distinctly audi- 
ble. 

‘Zu dumm, Excellenz!’ answered the Major. 

‘Let’s try him,’ said His Excellency, and, turning his horse, 


he came up to Bartek. Bartek no longer knew what was hap- 
pening to him; that a general should speak to a simple private 
was unheard of in the Prussian army. His Excellency would 
find this all the easier as he spoke Polish. Besides, this partic- 
ular private had captured three standards and two guns. 

“Where are you from?’ asked the General. 

‘From Pognembin,’ answered Bartek. 

‘Good. What’s your name?’ 

“Bartek Slowik.’ 

‘Mensch . . .” explained the Major. 

‘Mens!’ affirmed Bartek. 

‘Do you know why you are fighting the French?’ 

“Yes, Xellency!’ 

‘Tell me why, then.’ 

Bartek began to stammer: 

“Well, because . . .” Luckily, he remembered Wojtek’s wise 
words at this moment, and he rattled them off quickly, so as 
not to forget. 

“Because they’re Germans too, only much worse pigs!’ 

The face of the old Excellency started to twitch uncontrol- 
lably, as though he were about to burst out laughing. After a 
moment, he turned to the Major and said: 

“You were quite right.’ 

Bartek, very pleased with himself, was standing motionless. 

‘Who won the battle today?’ the General asked again. 

‘I did, Xellency!’ replied Bartek, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

His Excellency’s face started twitching again. 

“Yes, yes, you did. And here’s your reward .. .” 

Saying this, the old warrior took the Iron Cross off his own 
chest, and, leaning down, pinned it onto Bartek’s. 

The good humour of the General was naturally reflected in 
the faces of the Colonel, the Majors, the Captains, and so on 
down to the corporals. After the General’s departure, the 
Colonel gave Bartek ten thalers, the Major five, and so on. 
Everyone kept repeating laughingly that he had won the battle, 
and Bartek was in his seventh heaven. 

Only Wojtek was not too pleased with our hero. In the 
evening, when they had both sat down by the camp fire, when 
Bartek’s chivalrous face was as stuffed with hog’s gut as the 


gut itself was with pudding, Wojtek remarked with resigna- 
tion: 

‘Oh, Bartek! You’re stupid, so stupid. . .’ 

‘What’s wrong?’ asked Bartek through the pudding. 

‘Why d’you have to tell the General that the French are 
Germans too?’ 

‘But you said...” 

‘But you should have taken into account that the General 
and the officers are Germans.’ 

‘What’s that got to do with it?’ 

Wojtek began to hesitate: 

‘Well, even if they are Germans, you shouldn’t say so; it’s 
not nice...’ 

‘But I said it about the French, not about them . . .’ 

‘Yes, but then . . .” Wojtek stopped suddenly. He obviously 
wanted to say something else himself; he would have liked to 
explain to Bartek that one cannot call Germans Germans to 
their faces, but his tongue failed him . . . 


V 
Some time later, the Royal Prussian Post delivered the follow- 
ing letter to Pognembin: 


May the Lord Jesus Christ be praised! And His Holy 
Mother too! My beloved Magda! How are you? You must 
be all right at home, under the eiderdown, while ’m fight- 
ing so hard over here. We were near the great fortress 
Metz, and there was a great battle, and I let the French 
have it so well that all the infantries and artilleries won- 
dered. The General was so pleased that he said I won the 
battle, and gave me a cross. And now the officers and cor- 
porals have respect for me and don’t clout me so often. 
Then we marched further and there was another battle, but 
Pve forgotten what the place was called, and again I let 
them have it, and I took a fourth standard, and I knocked 
down one of the greatest Colonels of the Dragoons, and 
made him a prisoner. When they start sending our regi- 
ments back home, the corporal told me to write an appeal 


to stay on, because in war you don’t always have a place to 
sleep, but there’s more to eat than you can hold, and there’s 
wine everywhere, because the people in this country are 
very rich. When we were burning down one village, we 
didn’t even let the women and kids off, and I joined in. We 
burnt the church down to the ground, because they’re 
Catholics, and a lot of people got baked inside. We’re 
marching on the Emperor himself now, and that will be the 
end of the war, so you look after the house and Franek, and 
if you don’t, Pll come and clout you good and proper, to 
show you what I mean. I entrust you to God. 

Bartlomiej Slowik 


Evidently Bartek had acquired a taste for war, and he was 
beginning to see it as his rightful profession. He had gained 
great self-assurance, and now went into battle in the same way 
as he might go out to do a job of work in Pognembin. More 
medals and crosses appeared on his breast after every action, 
and, although he was never promoted to corporal, he was uni- 
versally recognised as the best private in the regiment. He was 
still as obedient as ever, and he possessed the blind courage of 
a man who fails to see the danger. This courage was no longer 
inspired by rage, as on the first occasions; now its source was 
self-assurance and military experience. 

Besides this, his enormous strength carried him through all 
the most difficult conditions, the most arduous marches and 
the longest actions. Others could be seen to wither away beside 
him, while he survived intact, except for the fact that he was 
becoming more brutal and more of a Prussian soldier every 
day. He not only fought the French, he loathed them as well. 
Many of his ideas changed. He became a solder-patriot, and 
started worshipping his commanders blindly. In his next let- 
ter, he wrote to Magda: 

“Wojtek got shot in half, but that’s what the war’s all about, 
see? Anyway, he was a fool, because he used to say that the 
Frenchmen were Germans, but they’re French, and the Ger- 
mans are us.’ 

In reply to both letters, Magda let fly at him in every way 
she could think of: 


Most beloved Bartek, married to me before the altar of 
God! May the Lord punish you! You’re a fool yourself, you 
pagan, since you go along with the Prussian pigs and mur- 
der Catholic people. You don’t understand that the Prus- 
sians are Lutherans, and you, a Catholic, are helping them. 
You like war, you loafer, because you can do nothing except 
brawl, drink and hurt other people, and burn Churches and 
forget about fasting! It would be better if they were roasting 
you in hell for swanking about it and showing no under- 
standing for old people and children. Remember, you goat, 
what is written in gold letters in the Holy Faith, from the 
beginning of the world to the final day of judgement of our 
people, on which the Lord won’t have no understanding for 
blockheads like you, so take a hold on yourself, you Turk, 
unless you want me to smash that head of yours in! I am 
sending you five thalers, although we’re in great poverty 
here, as I cannot manage alone, and the homestead is falling 
apart. I embrace you, my most beloved Bartek, 

‘Magda 


The morals enclosed in this letter had little effect on Bartek, 
who merely muttered: ‘The woman doesn’t understand sol- 
diering and shouldn’t butt in.’ 

So he carried on fighting as before. He distinguished him- 
self in almost every battle, so that in the end even more ele- 
vated eyes than Steinmetz’s fell upon him. When the 
decimated Poznari regiments were being sent back to Ger- 
many, he followed the corporal’s advice, wrote an appeal and 
stayed on. As a result, he found himself before Paris. 

His letters were now full of disdain for the French. 

‘In every battle, they run like a lot of hares,’ he wrote to 
Magda, and it was true. 

However, he did not find the siege greatly to his taste. They 
had to dig defence works, and often got drenched, lying for 
days on end in the trenches, listening to the booming of heavy 
guns. Besides, he began to regret not having his old regiment 
with him. The new one, into which he had been moved as a 
volunteer, was made up mostly of Germans. He had learnt a 
little German working in the factory back home, but hardly 
enough; now he began to pick it up quickly. He was neverthe- 


less called ‘ein polnischer Ochse’ in the regiment, and only his 
row of crosses and his gigantic fists forestalled more personal 
jokes. After a few battles, he had gained a little more respect 
from his comrades, and he gradually began to get along with 
them. In the end, since he brought fame to the regiment, they 
accepted him as one of themselves. Bartek would previously 
always have considered it a great insult if anyone had ever 
called him a German, but he now styled himself as ‘cin 
Deutscher’, to distinguish himself from the French. It seemed 
to him that there was a subtle difference in the terminology, 
and at the same time he did not wish to feel inferior to the 
others. 

Eventually something occurred that might have given him 
much to think about, had thinking not been out of the ques- 
tion for his heroic mentality. One day, several companies from 
his regiment were ordered to march out against some Franc- 
Tireurs. They set an ambush, into which the Franc-Tireurs 
fell. This time, however, Bartek did not see any red caps run- 
ning after the first shots, for the detachment was made up of 
veterans, the remains of some Foreign Legion regiment. Sur- 
rounded as they were, they fought on fiercely, and eventually 
surged forward to cut their way through the ring of Prussians 
with bayonets. Their attack was so determined that some of 
them managed to break through. They were particularly reluc- 
tant to let themselves be taken alive, well knowing the fate 
reserved for captured Franc-Tireurs, and Bartek’s company 
took only two prisoners. In the evening, these were put in a 
forester’s cottage: the next day they were to be shot. A guard 
of several soldiers was posted outside the door, while Bartek 
was placed by the broken window, in the same room as the 
prisoners. One of them was an elderly man with a greying 
moustache and a look of complete indifference to everything in 
his eyes. The other looked as though he might be twenty years 
old. A fair moustache was just beginning to appear on his face 
which was more like a young girl’s than a soldier’s. 

“Well, this is the end,’ said the younger of the two after a 
while, ‘a bullet in the head, and that’s it!’ 

Bartek jumped and nearly dropped his rifle; the young man 
was speaking Polish. 

‘I don’t care any more,’ replied the other in a tone of dis- 


couragement. ‘It’s all the same to me now. I’ve knocked about 
so much in my life, I’ve had enough now .. .” 

Bartek’s heart was pounding violently under his uniform. 

‘Listen,’ went on the elder, ‘there’s nothing to be done; if 
youre scared, think of something else, or else lie down and go 
to sleep. Life is worthless. As God is my witness, I really don’t 
care any more.. .’ 

‘I feel sorry for my mother,’ answered the boy dully. Evi- 
dently trying to stem his emotion or delude himself, he started 
to whistle. Suddenly he broke off, and exclaimed in despair: 

‘Dammit, I didn’t even say goodbye!’ 

‘So you ran away from home?’ 

“Yes; I thought they’d beat the Germans, and then things 
would be better in Poznan.’ 

‘I thought so too, but now . . .. The man waved his hand 
and added something quietly, but the rest of his words were 
drowned by the sound of the wind. The night was cold. Light 
drizzle came over in waves now and again; the forest outside 
was black as coal. The wind whistled round the corners of the 
room and howled like a dog in the chimney. The lamp was 
hung high above the window, so that the wind should not 
extinguish it, and threw plenty of twinkling light into the room, 
leaving Bartek, who was standing just beneath it, shrouded in 
darkness. It was perhaps better that the prisoners could not see 
his face. Strange things were happening to the peasant. He was 
struck with amazement, and his eyes bulged out at them as he 
tried to understand what they were talking about. 

So they had come here to fight the Germans and make 
things better in Poznan, while he was fighting the French for 
the same reason. And these two were going to be shot next 
day. What was the poor man to think of it all? Should he speak 
to them? What if he told them that he was one of them, that 
he felt sorry for them? Suddenly, something seemed to be 
strangling him. What could he say to them, anyway? Would it 
save them? He’d only be shot too. So what was wrong with 
him? Sadness was choking him, and he could not contain his 
emotions. Terrible nostalgia seized him; it came from some- 
where far away, somewhere in Pognembin. Compassion, that 
unwelcome guest in a soldier’s heart, wailed in his ear: 

‘Bartek, save your kin! They’re your people!’ His heart flew 


towards Magda and Pognembin, and he felt such home-sick- 
ness as never before. He was suddenly sick of this wretched 
war, of France and of all the fighting. 

‘Bartek, save your people!’ sounded the voice, more and 
more distinctly. At that moment he wished that the whole war 
could just be swallowed up by the earth. Through the broken 
window he could see the black forest and hear it soughing, just 
like the pines in Pognembin, and in that soughing, something 
again called out: 

‘Bartek, save your people!’ What was he to do? Should he 
run away with them, into the forest? Everything that Prussian 
discipline had managed to instil into him shuddered at the 
thought. In the name of the Father and of the Son. . . he 
mentally crossed himself. He, a soldier, desert? Never! Mean- 
while, the trees soughed louder and the wind whistled still 
more plaintively. Suddenly, the elder prisoner said: 

‘That wind . . . It’s like autumn at home .. .” 

‘Oh, spare me . . .. moaned the younger despondently, but 
after a pause he repeated: ‘At home, at home! Oh, my God, 
my God...’ 

His deep sigh blended into the whistle of the wind, and 
then both prisoners lay silent. Bartek was beginning to shake 
with fever. There is nothing worse than not knowing what is 
wrong. Bartek had not stolen anything, yet he felt as though 
he had and he was afraid of being caught. Nothing threatened 
him, and yet he was terrified. His knees were shaking, the rifle 
weighed in his hands, and he felt great sobs stifling him. Was 
it for Magda or for Pognembin? For both, but he also felt such 
pity for the young prisoner that he was completely at a loss. 
There were moments when he thought he must be dreaming. 

Outside, the wind was getting stronger, and strange voices 
could be distinguished in its howling. All of a sudden, every 
hair stood on end under Bartek’s helmet. It now seemed to 
him that out there, somewhere in the dark wet depths of the 
forest, someone was moaning repeatedly: 

‘At home! At home! At home!’ 

Bartek flinched and banged his rifle-butt against the floor to 
wake himself up. This made him feel more alert. He looked 
round. The prisoners were lying in the corner, the lamp was 
twinkling, the wind was howling; everything was in order. The 


light: fell on the face of the young prisoner. It really was the 
face of a child or a maiden. His eyes were half-shut, his head 
rested on the straw, and he looked as though he were already 
dead. Never in all Bartek’s life had grief tormented him so. 
Something was distinctly squeezing his throat, and he could 
feel suppressed sobbing inside his chest. 

The older prisoner moved over onto his side with difficulty, 
and said: 

‘Good night, Wladzio.. .’ 

Silence followed. An hour passed. Bartek was in a bad way. 
The wind was playing in his ear like the Pognembin church 
organ. The prisoners lay still, but suddenly the younger one 
raised himself wearily and called: 

‘Karol!’ 

‘What?’ 

“You asleep?’ 

‘Now. .” 

‘Listen, I’m frightened .. . Say what you like, but I’m going 
to pray.’ 

“Well, pray then.’ 

‘Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, 
Thy kingdom come . . .’; sobbing interrupted the boy’s words, 
but he went on. ‘Thy will... be done...” 

‘Oh, Jesus! Jesus!’ something screamed inside Bartek. He 
could hold himself no longer. In a moment, he would call out: 
‘Little squire! I’m one of our peasants!’ Then through the win- 
dow, out into the forest and . . . come what would! 

Suddenly, from the porch, came the sound of measured 
steps. It was the patrol with a non-commissioned officer come 
to change the guard. 

The next day, Bartek was drunk from the early morning. 
The day after that as well. 


In the days that followed, however, there were further 
marches, drills and fighting, and I am happy to be able to 
inform my reader that our hero returned to normal. The only 
difference was that after that night he acquired a certain con- 
sideration for the bottle, in which one can always find pleasure 
and sometimes oblivion. In battle he became fiercer than ever, 
and victory followed in his footsteps. 


VI 


A few more months passed. It was already well into spring. In 
Pognembin the cherry-trees were in full leaf, and the fields 
were green with rich young shoots of corn. Magda was sitting 
in front of her cottage, peeling some miserable sprouting pota- 
toes, more fit for swine than humans. It was the lean period 
before the harvest, and poverty had visited Pognembin. This 
could be seen from Magda’s face as well; it was gloomy and 
full of sorrow. Perhaps it was in order to dispel this that the 
woman was singing to herself in a thin, strained voice, with 
her eyes half-shut. 

The sparrows in the cherry-trees twittered as though they 
wanted to drown her voice, but she sang on, gazing pensively 
at the dog sleeping in the sun, at the road running past the 
house, or at the path leading from the road through the garden 
and out into the fields. Perhaps she gazed at the path because 
it was a short cut to the station, and on that day God granted 
that she did not look out in vain. A figure appeared in the dis- 
tance. The woman shielded her eyes from the sun, but could 
make out nothing. Lysek woke up, lifted his head, barked once 
or twice and began to sniff, pricking up his ears and tilting his 
head this way and that. At the same moment, the indistinct 
words of a song reached Magda’s ears. Lysek jumped up, and 
made off at full tilt towards the approaching man. Magda grew 
pale. Was it Bartek? She got up so suddenly that the basin fell 
to the ground. There was no doubting it. Lysek was leaping 
up at the newcomer’s chest. The woman rushed forward, call- 
ing joyfully: 

‘Bartek! Bartek!’ 

‘Magda, it’s me!’ shouted Bartek, cupping his hands to his 
mouth, and quickening his pace. He opened the gate, nearly 
tripped over the bolt, and they fell into each other’s arms. 

The woman started to talk very fast: 

‘And I thought you’d never come back . . . I thought: 
they’ve killed him. What’s wrong with you? Show yourself to 
me. Let me have a good look at you. You’re all withered. Oh, 
Jesus! Oh, you idiot! Oh, my dearest, sweetest! He’s come 
back. He’s back! . . .” From time to time she would step back 
from him to take a good look, and then wrap her arms round 


his neck again. 

‘He’s back! Praise be to the Lord . . . My darling Bartek! . . . 
How are you? Come inside . . . Franek’s at school. The Ger- 
man pig pushes him around a bit, but the boy’s in good health. 
Except that he’s got great big bulging eyes like you. Oh, it’s 
high time you were back. I can’t help it; poverty, real poverty. 
The house is falling apart. The barn roof is caving in . . . How 
are you? Oh, Bartek, Bartek! That I should look on you again! 
The trouble I had with the hay! The Cmiernickis helped me, 
but it wasn’t any use . . . And how’s your health? Oh, I’m so 
happy to see you, so happy! The Lord must have protected 
you. Come inside. It’s so strange — you’re still Bartek, but not 
quite Bartek . . . Hey! What’s wrong with you? Help! .. .” 

Only at that moment had Magda noticed a long ‘scar run- 
ning from his left temple, along the cheek and down to his 
chin. 

‘Oh, nothing — dragoon took a poke at me, but I got him 
too. I’ve been in hospital.’ 

‘Oh Jesus!’ 

‘Ah, it’s nothing.’ 

‘And yow’re as skinny as death.’ 

‘Ruhig,’ answered Bartek. 

He was, true enough, skinny, tanned and bedraggled. A real 
conqueror! He was also swaying on his legs. 

‘You drunk?’ 

‘No, I’m still a little weak.’ 

He was still a little weak, it is true, but he was also drunk. 
In his condition one measure of vodka was ample, and he had 
had four at the station. Nevertheless, he had the spirit and 
expression of a real conqueror. He never used to have such an 
expression. 

‘Ruhig,’ he repeated. ‘We’ve finished the Krieg, and now 
I’m a gentleman, understand? And see this?’ Here he pointed 
to the row of crosses and medals on his breast. ‘See what sort 
of a fellow I am? Eh? Links, rechts! Heu, Stroh! Right, Left! 
Hay, Straw, Straw, Hay, Halt!’ 

This last word was roared out so violently that the woman 
jumped back a few paces. 

‘Have you gone off your head?’ 

‘How are you, Magda? Can you understand French, stupid? 


Monsoo, Monsoo! Who’s Monsoo? I’m Monsoo! See?’ 

“What’s come over you, man?’ 

‘What’s that got to do with you? Was? Donney dinner! 
Understand?’ 

A storm was brewing on Magda’s face. 

“What language are you gurgling in? What? Don’t you speak 
Polish any more? What a Prussian pig! Really! What have they 
turned you into?’ 

‘Give me something to eat.’ 

‘Get inside!’ 

Any command made such an impression on Bartek that he 
could not resist it. Hearing this imperative tone, he straight- 
ened up, stretched his arms out by his sides, and, with a half- 
about turn, marched off in the indicated direction. It was only 
when he reached the threshold that he came to, and turned to 
stare at Magda in amazement. 

“Well, what the hell, Magda! What are you .. .” 

‘At the double — move!’ 

He went in, but came to grief on the doorstep. Now the 
vodka had really gone to his head. He started singing, and 
looked around for Franek. He even said: ‘Morgen, Kerl!’ 
though Franek was not there. Then he burst out laughing, 
took one immense stride, followed by two short ones, yelled 
‘Hurrah!’ and collapsed headlong on to the bed. 

In the evening, he woke up fresh and sober, and, having 
greeted Franek and wheedled a few pennies out of Magda, 
made a triumphal march to the inn. 

The fame of his exploits had preceded him to Pognembin, 
as several soldiers from other companies of his regiment had 
returned sooner and recounted his glorious deeds at Gravelotte 
and Sedan. As soon as news got about that the conqueror was 
at the inn, all his old comrades hurried over to see him. 

Nobody would have recognised our Bartek now as he sat at 
the table. He who used to be so meek was banging the table 
with his fist, swaggering and gobbling like a turkey. 

‘D’you remember, lads, what Steinmetz said to me when I 
gave the French such a beating?’ 

“We remember, all right!’ 

“They talked an awful lot of rubbish about them Frenchmen 
and tried to scare us, but they’re a creepy people, was? They 


eat salad like rabbits, and they run like rabbits. And they don’t 
drink beer, only wine.’ 

“Ayer 

‘When we was burning one village, they clasped their hands 
and screamed: “Pitcher! Pitcher!”, meaning that if we spared 
them they’d give us a drink, but we took no notice.’* 

‘How can you understand their jabbering?’ asked a young 
farmhand. 

‘You don’t understand, ’cause you’re stupid, but I under- 
stand. Donney du pan! Understand?’ 

‘What on earth are you talking about?’ 

‘Have you ever seen Paris? There was battles there, one 
after another. But we beat them every time. They don’t have 
a good command. That’s what people said. The fence is good, 
but the joints are feeble. Their officers are useless and their 
generals are useless, but on our side they’re good!’ 

Maciej Kierz, a clever old Pognembin farmer, started shak- 
ing his head. 

‘Oh, the Germans have won a terrible war, they have, and 
we helped them, but what will come of it for us now, God 
only knows.’ 

Bartek’s eyes bulged out at him. 

‘What’s that you’re saying?’ 

“The Germans have never respected us; now they’ve stuck 
their noses up as though there was no God above them. And 
they’ll despise us even more — they’re already beginning to.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ said Bartek. 

Old Kierz had such standing in Pognembin that the whole 
village thought through his head, and it was impertinent to 
contradict him. But Bartek was now a conqueror, and he too 
had standing. Nevertheless, everyone looked at him with sur- 
prise, and a certain amount of indignation. 

“You can’t argue with Maciej, you can’t...” 

‘What do I care for Maciej? I’ve talked to better than him, 
see? Didn’t I talk to Steinmetz, lads, mas? Maciej can think 
what he likes. Now things’ll be better!’ 

Maciej looked at the conqueror for a moment. 

“You fool!’ he said. 


* ‘Pitié’ (mercy) is similar in sound to the Polish ‘picie’ (drink). 


Bartek banged his fist on the table so hard that all the mugs 
and glasses jumped. 

‘Still der Kerl da! Heu, Stroh!...’ 

‘Quiet, don’t scream. Ask his reverence or the squire, you 
idiot.’ 

‘Did his reverence fight in the war? Did the squire? I did! 
Don’t believe it, lads — now they’ll start respecting us. Who 
won the battles? We did. I did! Now they’ll give whatever I 
ask for. I can be a squire in France if I want. The government 
knows who clouted the French hardest. Our regiments were 
the best. That’s what was written in the despatches. Now 
Poles are tops, see?’ 

Kierz waved his hand, got up and left. Bartek had won a 
victory in the field of politics as well. The younger ones, who 
had stayed behind, began to look at him as though he were an 
oracle. 

And they'll give me whatever I want,’ he went on: ‘If it 
hadn’t been for me, well! Old Kierz is a simpleton, see? The 
government told us to thump them, so we thumped them. 
Who’s going to despise me? A German? And what about this?’ 
He again pointed to his crosses. ‘And who did I clout the 
French for, if not for the Germans, eh? I’m better than any 
German; no German’s got as many of these as me. Bring more 
beer! I’ve talked to Steinmetz and Podbielski. Bring more 
beer!’ 

A drinking-bout was developing, and Bartek started singing: 


‘Trink, trink, trink! 
Wenn in metner Tasche 
Noch ein Thaler klingt .. .’ 


He suddenly produced a handful of coppers from his pock- 
et. 

‘Take this! ’'m a gentleman now . . . Don’t you want it? Oh, 
we took better stuff than this in France, except it all got spent. 
We didn’t half burn a lot, kill a lot of people. God knows, all 
sorts... Frantirors .. .’ 

The moods of drunken people have a tendency to change 
unexpectedly. Bartek scooped the money off the table, and 
began to call out pathetically: ‘God be merciful to my sinful 
soul!’ He then put his elbows on the table, hid his face in his 


paws and remained silent. 

‘What’s wrong with you?’ asked one of the drunkards. 

‘It wasn’t my fault,’ mumbled Bartek in dismay. ‘Who 
asked them to get caught? It’s just that I was sorry for them, 
*cause they was ours. God be merciful! One of them was like 
the rosy dawn. The next day he was white as snow. And when 
we started shovelling earth on them, they was still alive . 
Vodka!’ 

There was a moment of gloomy silence. The peasants 
looked at each other in astonishment. 

‘What’s he going on about?’ asked one. 

‘He’s talking to his conscience.’ 

‘It’s because of this war you have to drink,’ grumbled 
Bartek. He took a couple of draughts of vodka. For a while he 
sat in silence, then spat on the floor and his good spirits 
returned unexpectedly. 

‘You’ve never talked to Steinmetz, have you? I have. Hur- 
rah! Come on, drink! Who’s paying? I am!’ ; 

‘You're paying, you drunkard,’ came Magda’s voice, ‘but 
just you wait and see how I pay you back!’ 

Bartek looked through glazed eyes at the woman who had 
just come in. 

‘Have you ever talked to Steinmetz? What are you. . . 

Instead of replying, Magda turned to the sympathetic audi- 
ence and started lamenting: 

‘Oh, people, people, look at my shame and my misfortune. 
He came back and I greeted him with joy, but he was drunk. 
He’s forgotten God and he’s forgotten Polish. He went to 
sleep to sober up, and now he’s drinking again, and he’s pay- 
ing with my work and the sweat of my brow. Where did you 
get that money from? Wasn’t it my effort and my toil? Oh, 
people, people, he’s not a Catholic, not a man any more. He’s 
a cursed German — he jabbers in German and laughs at human 
sorrow. He’s a disgrace, he’s. . .’ 

The woman burst into tears at this point, and then went on, 
raising her voice by an octave: 

‘He was stupid, but he was good. And now what have they 
made of him? I waited in the mornings, I waited at night, and 
he came back . . . No comfort, no mercy from anywhere. God 
Almighty, God the patient! . . . I hope you get the staggers, 


’ 


a 


and go all German .. .” 

These last words were so tearful that she almost intoned 
them. 

‘Shut up, or Pll thump you!’ retorted Bartek. 

‘Come on, beat me, cut off my head, cut it off now, kill me, 
murder me!’ screamed the woman insistently, and, stretching 
out her neck, she turned to the peasants: 

‘And you, good people, watch him!’ 

But the peasants began to leave, and the inn was soon quite 
empty; only Bartek and the woman craning her neck remained. 

‘Why are you sticking your breather out like a goose?’ mut- 
tered Bartek. ‘Come on home.’ 

‘Cut it off? insisted Magda. 

‘No I won’t cut it off! said Bartek, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets. At this point, wishing to put an end to the scene, 
the innkeeper blew out the only candle. It was dark and quiet. 
After a moment, Magda’s squealing voice pierced the silence. 

‘Cut it off? 

‘No I won’t!’ retorted Bartek triumphantly. 

By the light of the moon, two figures could be seen walking 
back from the inn towards the cottages. The one walking in 
front was lamenting volubly; that was Magda. Behind her, 
with his head bowed, the victor of Gravelotte and Sedan fol- 
lowed sheepishly. 


Vil 


Bartek had come back so exhausted that he could do no work 
for several days. This was a misfortune for the holding, which 
urgently needed a man’s hand. Magda did all she could, work- 
ing from dawn till dusk, and their neighbours the Cmiernickis 
helped a little, but all this was insufficient and the place was 
slowly drifting towards ruin. There were also a few debts, run 
up with a German colonist, Just. He had bought a few acres of 
wasteland from the Pognembin estate, and now had the best 
holding in the village, as well as ready money which he lent 
out at quite high rates of interest. He mainly lent money to 
Squire Jarzynski, whose name was knocking about somewhere 
in the Golden Book of the Gentry, and who, for that very rea- 


son, felt obliged to maintain the splendour of his household at 
an appropriate level. But Just also lent money to the peasants. 
For six months now Magda had owed him a few dozen thalers, 
part of which had been used to keep the holding afloat and 
part of which she had sent to Bartek while he was still at war. 
This would have been of little consequence in itself. The Lord 
had granted promising crops and the debt could have been 
paid off with the future grain, if only an extra pair of hands 
and a little hard work had been put into it. Unfortunately, 
Bartek could not work. Magda refused to believe this, and she 
went to take council of the parish priest on how to wake the 
peasant up. But he was in fact genuinely unfit for work. He 
would run out of breath and his back would ache whenever he 
got down to a job. So he spent whole days sitting in front of 
the cottage, smoking a porcelain pipe adorned with a miniature 
of Bismarck in white uniform and dragoon’s helmet, looking at 
the world with the tired dreamy eyes of a man whose bones are 
full of weariness. He would think a little about the war, a little 
about the victories, a little about Magda, a little about every- 
thing, and a little about nothing. 

One day, as he was sitting like this, he heard Franek crying 
in the distance. Franek was on his way back from school, and 
was blubbering so loud that it carried over the neighbourhood. 
Bartek took the pipe from his mouth. 

“What’s the matter, Franz?’ 

“What’s the matter? . . .’ repeated Franek, sobbing. 

“Well, what are you blubbering about?’ 

“Why shouldn’t I, when I’ve been clouted in the mue.... .’ 

“Who clouted you?’ 

‘Mister Boege, who else!’ 

Herr Boege fulfilled the duties of schoolmaster in Pognem- 
bin. 

“And what right’s he got to clout you?’ 

‘He must have, ’cause he did. . .” 

Magda, who was digging in the garden, crossed over the 
fence, and came up to the boy, hoe in hand. 

‘What did you do?’ she asked. 

‘I didn’t do nothing, only Mister Boege called me a Polish 
swine and clouted me and said that now they’ve beaten the 
French, they’re going to kick us around, because they’re the 


strongest now. And I didn’t do nothing, only he asked me who 
was the greatest man on earth, and I said the Holy Father was, 
and he clouted me and I began to howl, and he called me a 
Polish swine and said that now they’ve beaten the French. . .’ 
Franek started repeating over and over again: ‘And he said. . . 
And I said . . . and then he said . . .’ At last, Magda put her 
hand over his mouth and, turning to Bartek, called out: 

‘Hear that? Hear it? You go off and fight the French, so that 
a German can kick your son around like a dog, insult him .. . 
You go off and fight so that the Kraut can kill your child — 
that’s your reward! That low swine. . .’ 

Touched by her own words, Magda started crying with 
Franek, while Bartek’s eyes bulged and his mouth fell open in 
amazement. He was so taken aback that he could not say a 
word or take in what had happened. What about all his victo- 
ries? . . . He sat in silence for a while, but all of a sudden 
something flashed in his eyes and blood rushed to his face. 

Amazement, as well as fear, often turns to rage in the minds 
of simpletons. Bartek jumped to his feet and hissed through 
clenched teeth: 

Tl talk to him! And off he went. 

It was not far; the school lay just beyond the church. Herr 
Boege was standing in front of his porch, surrounded by a 
crowd of piglets, which he was feeding with pieces of bread. 
He was a solid man of about fifty, still as strong as an oak. He 
was not fat, and only his face was podgy. In that face swam a 
pair of fish-like eyes which expressed daring and energy. 
Bartek came up very close to him. 

‘What are you kicking my kid about for, you German — 
Was?’ he asked. Herr Boege drew back a few paces, and, look- 
ing him up and down without a trace of fear, said: 

‘Clear out, you Polish fool!’ 

‘What are you clouting my kid for?’ persisted Bartek. 

‘I will clout you also, Polish scum! Now we will show you 
who is master here! Go to the devil! Complain in court, if you 
dare .. . Get out!’ 

Bartek seized the teacher by the shoulder and began to 
shake him, shouting in a croaking voice: 

‘D’you know who I am? D’you know who beat the French? 
D’you know who talked to Steinmetz? Why are you kicking 


the boy around, you German filth?’ 

Herr Boege’s fishy eyes popped out in competition with 
Bartek’s, but he was a strong man, and he decided to liberate 
himself from the assailant with one movement. This took the 
form of a powerful slap across the face of the victor of Grav- 
elotte and Sedan. At this, the peasant lost all restraint. Herr 
Boege’s head was shaken by two sudden movements 
reminiscent of the action of a pendulum, with the only differ- 
ence that these were breathtakingly quick. The terrible flail of 
Algerians and Zouaves awoke once more inside Bartek. In vain 
did the twenty-year-old Oskar, every bit as tough as his father, 
come to Boege’s aid. A short but fierce struggle ensued, during 
which the son was hurled to the ground while the father felt 
himself being picked up and lifted high into the air. With his 
arms stretched out above him, Bartek carried his adversary he 
knew not where himself. Unfortunately, just by the house 
stood a barrel full of slops, thriftily saved for the swine by 
Frau Boege. A dull splash resounded in it now, and after a 
moment Boege’s legs could be seen sticking out of it, kicking 
violently. Frau Boege rushed out of the house screaming: 

‘Help! Help!’ 

The sensible woman immediately tipped the barrel over, 
spilling her husband out onto the ground with the slops. 

Other colonists came running from nearby cottages to the 
rescue of their neighbour. Nearly twenty Germans made for 
Bartek and started laying into him with fists and sticks. It was 
impossible to distinguish him from his adversaries in the ensu- 
ing commotion, as all the bodies had fused into one convulsive 
mass. All of a sudden, Bartek shot out of the mélée and started 
running towards the fence for all he was worth. The Germans 
surged after him, but at that moment the fence gave a horrific 
crash, and a hefty stake began to wave in Bartek’s mighty 
paws. He wheeled round, foaming and livid, and raised the 
stake in his hands. Everyone ran. Bartek went after them. 
Luckily, he did not catch ‘any up. The pursuit cooled him 
down, and he started drawing back in the direction of his cot- 
tage. Oh, if only there had been Frenchmen before him now! 
History would have immortalised this retreat. 

The attackers, nearly twenty of them, had rallied and were 
on his heels once more. He was stepping back slowly, like a 


wild boar cornered by a pack of hounds. Now and again, he 
would stop and face them, and then the pursuers would halt 
as well. The stake filled them with the greatest respect. They 
began throwing stones, and one of these wounded Bartek in 
the forehead. Blood flooded his eyes and he could feel himself 
weakening. He swayed on his legs, dropped the stake, and fell. 

‘Hurrah!’ yelled the colonists. But before they had managed 
to reach him, he was on his feet again. This wounded wolf 
could still be dangerous. Besides, they were not far from the 
first cottages now, and a few farmhands were making for the 
scene of the skirmish as fast as their legs would carry them. 
The colonists beat a retreat towards their own houses. 

“What happened?’ asked the newcomers. 

‘I had a bit of a go at the Germans,’ answered Bartek. 


Vill 


The affair took a serious turn. The German newspapers print- 
ed touching articles about the persecutions suffered by the 
peaceful German population at the hands of the primitive dark 
masses, goaded on by anarchist agitators and religious fanati- 
cism. Boege became a hero. He, a quiet, benign teacher 
spreading enlightenment at the distant limits of the country, a 
real missionary of culture amongst barbarians, had been the 
first victim. Luckily, a hundred million Germans stood behind 
him, and they would not allow, etc... 

Bartek had no idea of the proportions of the storm that was 
gathering over his head. In fact, he was quite cheerful. He was 
convinced that he would win the case in court. It was Boege 
who had beaten his child, Boege who had hit him first, and 
later, he had been attacked by so many. They had even cut his 
head open with a stone. And whose head? His, who had been 
mentioned in despatches as an example, who had won the Bat- 
tle of Gravelotte, who had talked to Steinmetz himself, who 
had won so many crosses! He failed to see how the Germans 
could possibly not be aware of all this, and how they could do 
him injustice. Moreover, he could not understand how it was 
that Boege could threaten the peasants, saying that the Ger- 
mans were going to kick them about, since they, the peasants, 


had fought the French so bravely whenever the opportunity 
arose. He was quite certain that the magistrates and the gov- 
ernment would take his side. They would know who he was 
and what he had done during the war. Even if nobody else did, 
Steinmetz would take his side. Bartek had even grown poor 
and run up debts on the holding because of this war. They 
simply could not refuse him justice. 

Meanwhile, the police came to Pognembin to fetch Bartek. 
They must have been expecting determined resistance, since 
there were five of them, with rifles loaded. They were quite 
wrong — Bartek had not the slightest intention of resisting. 
They told him to get into the carriage, and he got in. But 
Magda was in despair, and kept repeating: 

‘Oh, why did you have to fight those Frenchmen so well? 
That’s where it’s got you, you poor thing, look!’ 

‘Shut up, you idiot!’ answered Bartek. Along the road, he 
smiled gaily at the passers-by. 

‘Pll show them who they’ve insulted!’ he called from the 
carriage. With his medals and crosses on his breast, he drove 
to court like a triumphant conqueror. 

It so happened that the magistrates were very lenient 
towards him. The existence of attenuating circumstances was 
admitted. Bartek was sentenced to only three months’ impris- 
onment. Apart from this, he was also ordered to pay an indem- 
nity of a hundred and fifty marks to the Boege family, and 
other ‘bodily insulted colonists’. 

‘However, not only was the criminal not a bit abashed by 
the sentence when it was read to him,’ wrote the Posener 
Zeitung in its report, ‘he exploded into such coarse language 
and began to recite his so-called services to the state so impu- 
dently, that one can only be surprised at the present magistrate 
for not drawing up a new case against him for contempt of 
court and insult to the German race. . .” 

Meanwhile in jail, Bartek was peacefully reminiscing on his 
deeds at Gravelotte, Sedan and the siege of Paris. 

But we should be committing an injustice if we said that 
Herr Boege’s behaviour had provoked no public outcry. It did 
indeed. One drizzly morning, a certain Polish delegate very 
eloquently brought to the Reichstag’s notice how the attitude 
towards the Poles had changed in the Duchy of Poznan, how 


in return for the sacrifices made by the Poznan regiments and 
their bravery during the recent war, the Germans ought to be 
more respectful of the human rights of the people of that 
province, and how, finally, Herr Boege of Pognembin abused 
his position of teacher, beating Polish children, calling them 
Polish swine and promising that after this war the colonists 
would crush the aborigines under their boots. 

The rain kept falling while the delegate spoke, and, as 
drowsiness always takes hold of people on such a morning, the 
Conservatives yawned, the National-Liberals yawned, the 
Socialists yawned, and so did the Zentrum, for the Kul- 
turkampf had not started yet. At last, after this ‘Polish com- 
plaint’, the house passed on to the order of the day. 

Meanwhile, Bartek sat in jail, or rather, lay in the prison 
hospital, for the stone had opened up an old war wound. 
When he had no temperature, he would think and think, like 
that famous turkey which thought so much that it died. But 
Bartek did not die — he simply never thought anything up. 
Sometimes, however, in those moments science calls /ucida 
intervalla, a vague suspicion would begin to gnaw at him that 
perhaps all his beating up of Frenchmen had got him nowhere. 

Magda, on the other hand, began to know hard times. The 
fine had to be paid, and there was nowhere to get the money 
from. The priest of Pognembin wanted to help, but he had less 
than forty marks in his chest. It was a poor parish, this 
Pognembin, and anyway, the poor old man never knew where 
the money was spent. Squire Jarzyriski was not at home. Peo- 
ple said he had gone off to court some rich young lady in the 
Kingdom. 

Magda was at a loss as to what to do. There was no use 
even trying to have the term prolonged. What was she to do? 
Sell the horses or the cows? It was just before the harvest, the 
time of greatest hardship. The harvests were drawing near and 
the holding badly needed money, but there was no way of get- 
ting any. The woman was in despair. She made several appeals 
for mercy to the magistrates, mentioning Bartek’s services, but 
she never even received an answer. The deadline and, with it, 
the sequestration drew near. 

She prayed and prayed, remembering with bitterness the 
old days before the war, when they had been well off, when 


Bartek even used to earn extra money at the factory in winter. 
She went to borrow money from the neighbours, but they had 
none — the war had left its mark everywhere. She dared not go 
to Just, as she was already heavily in his debt and had not even 
paid him the interest. But Just unexpectedly came to see her. 

One afternoon, she was sitting on the doorstep of her cot- 
tage doing nothing, for despair had sapped her energy. She 
was contemplating the gnats chasing each other about in the 
air, and she thought how lucky all those little insects were, just 
flying around and never having to pay anything. From time to 
time she would sigh deeply and her pale lips would quietly 
utter a supplication: 

‘Oh, my God, my God! .. .’ 

Suddenly, the hooked nose of Herr Just, with a hooked pipe 
just beneath it, appeared in front of the gate. The woman 
turned pale. Just said: 

‘Morgen!’ 

‘How are you, Mister Just?’ 

“What about my money?’ 

‘Oh, my darling Mister Just, please be patient. I’m poor; 
what can I do? They’ve taken my husband and now I’ve got to 
pay a fine for him, and I can’t do anything. It would be so 
much better if I could die, instead of having to wear myself 
out like this every day. Please wait, my dearest Mister Just!’ 

She burst into tears and, bending down, humbly kissed 
Herr Just’s plump red hand. 

‘The squire will come back, and I'll borrow some money 
from him to pay you back.’ 

‘And what are you going to pay the fine with, eh?’ 

‘God knows; I suppose Ill have to sell a cow.’ 

‘Well, Pll lend you some more.’ 

‘May the Lord thank you, sir. Though you’re a Lutheran, 
you’re a good man. If all the Germans were like you, then 
we'd bless them all, truly!’ 

‘But I won’t lend without a percentage . . .’ 

‘I know, I know!’ 

‘Well then, you can write me out one receipt for the lot.’ 

“Yes, dear sir. God bless you for it!’ 

‘Pll go to town, so we can draw up the deed.’ 

He went to town and drew up the deed, but first Magda 


went to take council of the parish priest. There was very little 
to advise. The priest said that the term was too short and the 
interest too high, and he moaned about Squire Jarzynski being 
away, as he would have helped had he been at home. Magda 
could not wait, on account of the impending sequestration, 
and she had to accept Just’s conditions. She borrowed three 
hundred marks, twice the amount due, as she needed some 
money to keep the farmstead going. Bartek had to sign the 
deed himself, to make it valid, and Magda paid him a special 
visit in jail. 

The conqueror was very dejected, crushed and sick. He had 
tried writing an appeal representing his injuries, but this had 
been rejected. The attitude of the administrative circles had 
been forcefully swayed against him by the articles in the Posen- 
er Zeitung; should these authorities not provide greater protec- 
tion for the peace-loving German population, ‘which had 
made such great sacrifices and proved its love for the Father- 
land in the recent war’? So, quite rightly, Bartek’s appeal was 
rejected. Little wonder that he felt crushed. 

‘Now we’re completely done for,’ he said to his wife. 

‘Completely,’ she repeated. 

Bartek began to ponder something. 

‘A terrible injustice is being done to me,’ he said finally. 

“‘Boege’s persecuting the boy,’ said Magda. ‘I went to beg 
him to stop, but he just insulted me. Oh, the Germans are tops 
in Pognembin now. Now they’re not scared of anyone.’ 

“That’s for sure; they’re the strongest,’ said Bartek sadly. 

‘I’m only a simple woman, but I'll tell you something; the 
Lord’s stronger still.’ 

“‘He’s our refuge,’ said Bartek. There was a pause. Then 
Bartek asked: 

‘What about Just?’ 

‘If Almighty God gives us a good harvest, then we might 
just be able to pay him off. Maybe the squire can help us, 
though he’s got debts with the Germans too. Even before the 
war, people were saying that he’d have to sell Pognembin, 
unless he finds a rich lady.’ 

‘Will he be back soon?’ 

‘Who knows? At the manor they say he’ll be back with a 
wife soon. The Germans will squeeze him when he turns up. 


Always these Germans! They crawl in everywhere, just like 
maggots. Wherever you look, all around you, in the town and 
in the country; Germans! It must be a punishment for our 
sins. And no help from anywhere!’ 

‘Maybe you’ll think up something — you’re a clever woman.’ 

“What can I think up? Did I take money from Just of my 
own free will? You see, our house and the land — it’s already 
his. Just is better than the rest of the Germans, but he knows 
which side his bread is buttered. He won’t let us off, just as he 
never let others off. I’m not stupid! D’you think I don’t know 
why he’s throwing money at us? But what else can we do? You 
give some advice, since you’re so clever. You know how to 
beat up Frenchmen, but what’ll you do when you don’t have 
a roof over your head or a spoonful of food to eat?” - 

The victor of Gravelotte took his head in his hands, and 
cried out: 

‘Oh, Jesus! Jesus!’ 

Magda had a good heart, and she was touched by his grief, 
so she said: 

‘Quiet, man, quiet! Don’t touch your loaf before it’s healed 
up. As long as the Lord grants a good harvest. The rye is so 
beautiful you want to get down and kiss the earth, the wheat 
too. The earth isn’t German, it won’t hurt us! You and your 
war didn’t do the farm any good, still, it’s growing so beauti- 
fully that . . .. The kind Magda smiled through her tears. 

‘The earth isn’t German,’ she repeated once more. 

‘Magda!’ said Bartek, looking at her through his bulging 
eyes: ‘Magda!’ 

‘What?’ 

“Well, you’re so... well... 2 

A feeling of deep gratitude welled up in Bartek’s heart, but 
he just could not find a way of expressing it. 


IX 


Magda really was worth ten other women. She kept her Bartek 
on a tight rein, but was genuinely attached to him. In 
moments of anger, like the scene at the inn, she would tell him 
to his face that he was stupid, but on the whole she preferred 


to make people believe otherwise. 

“My Bartek always pretends he’s an idiot, but he’s cunning 
all right!’ she would say. In fact, Bartek was about as cunning 
as his horse, and without Magda he would never have man- 
aged, either in farming or in anything else. 

Now everything rested on her honest shoulders, and she 
started running about, traipsing to and fro, paying calls and 
begging so tirelessly that she managed to get some help. A 
week after her last visit to the prison hospital, she rushed in to 
see Bartek again, radiant, happy and out of breath. 

‘How are you, Bartek, darling?’ she cried out joyfully. ‘You 
know, the squire’s back! He got married in the Kingdom — the 
young lady’s a perfect little peach! And he got an awful lot of 
all kinds of riches with her . . .’ 

The master of Pognembin had indeed got married, he had 
come back to the manor with his wife, and really had acquired 
‘an awful lot of all kinds of riches’. 

“Well, what of it?’ asked Bartek. 

‘Quiet, you idiot!’ answered Magda. ‘God, I’m out of 
breath! Oh, Jesus! . . . Well, I went over to pay my respects to 
the new lady, and you should have seen her! She came out to 
me like a princess — fresh as a flower, beautiful as the sun- 
rise . . . It’s really hot! . . . I’m all out of breath . . .’ 

Magda began to wipe the perspiration from her face with 
her apron. Then she went on. 

‘She had a lovely, beautiful blue dress, just like corn- 
flowers . . . I took her round the knees, and she gave me her 
hand to kiss . . . She’s got little hands, all scented and lovely, 
like a baby’s. Just like a Saint in a picture, and she’s so kind 
and understanding of human unhappiness. I started begging 
her to rescue us, may the Lord give her health, and she says: 
“Whatever is in my power, I will do,” she says. And she’s got 
such a lovely voice, that when she speaks, you feel sweetness 
all around you! Then I started saying how unhappy the people 
are in Pognembin, and she says: “Aye, and not only in 
Pognembin . . .” and so I started blubbering and so did she. 
Then the master came up and saw her crying, and you should 
have seen it when he started kissing her; on the eyes, on the 
mug... the masters aren’t like you lot! Then she said to him: 
“Do what you can for this woman.” So he answered: “Any- 


thing on earth for your sake.” May the Mother of God bless 
her, that dear little peach! May She bless her with children 
and with health! And then the master said to me: “You’ve 
done badly to let yourselves fall into the hands of the 
Germans, but I’ll help you pay off Just”, he says.’ 

Bartek started scratching the back of his neck. 

‘But the Germans have the master in their hands too.’ 

‘Never mind! The lady’s rich. Now he can buy all the Ger- 
mans in Pognembin, so he can say what he likes. He said: 
“There will be elections soon, so make sure that nobody votes 
for a German, and [ll pay off Just and deal with Boege.” And 
then the lady put her arms round his neck, and then the mas- 
ter asked about you and said: “If he’s weak, then I’ll persuade 
the doctor to write a report saying he cannot stay in now. If 
they don’t let him off altogether, then at least he can go back 
and finish off his spell in winter, but now he can be useful for 
the harvests.” See? Yesterday the master came to town, and 
today the doctor’s going out to Pognembin, to visit the master. 
He’s not a German, he’ll write a report. In the winter you can 
sit around in jug, like a king — you’ll be warm and fed for 
nothing — and now you’ll come home to work, and we’ll pay 
off Just, and maybe the master won’t ask for any interest, and 
if we don’t manage to give it all back by the autumn, then 
Pll go and beg the lady again. May the Mother of God bless 
her! . . . D’you understand?’ 

‘A good lady, sure enough!’ said Bartek with enthusiasm. 

‘You'll go and fall at her feet . . . you’d better go, or I'll pull 
that yellow head of yours off. If only the Lord would give a 
good harvest! And you see who saved us? Not the Germans! 
They never gave you a groschen for those medals of yours — 
all they gave you was a blow on the head, that’s all! You'll go 
and fall on your knees to the lady. . .’ 

‘Pll go and fall on my knees all right!’ said Bartek with res- 
olution. Fate seemed to be smiling at the conqueror once again. 
A few days later, he was informed that he was being temporar- 
ily let out of jail until the winter, on account of his health. 
First, however, he was to report to the Landrat. Bartek turned 
up with his heart in his mouth. This peasant who, bayonet in 
hand, had captured cannons and standards, now feared any 
uniform more than death itself. He carried in his soul a sort of 


deaf, uncontrollable feeling that they were persecuting him, 
that they could do with him whatever they liked, that there 
hung over him some immense force, hostile and evil, which 
would crush him completely were he to object. So he stood 
before the Landrat as he had once stood before Steinmetz; 
straight as a broomstick, with his stomach in, his chest forward 
and no breath in his lungs. There were several officers with the 
Landrat, so the whole war and military discipline loomed up 
before Bartek’s eyes. The officers looked down at him through 
gold-rimmed pince-nez with all the pride and contempt due 
from Prussian officers towards a simple soldier and a Polish 
peasant at that. He stood breathless, while the Landrat started 
to say something in a tone of command. He was not asking or 
persuading; he was ordering and threatening. 

The delegate in Berlin had died, and new elections had 
been announced. ‘You Polish ox! Just you try to vote for Mr 
Jarzynski. Just you try!’ 

The brows of the officers creased into threatening leonine 
attitudes. One of them bit off the end of his cigar and repeated 
the Landrat’s words: ‘Just you try!’ 

Bartek’s victorious spirit died within him. When he heard 
the command ‘Get out!’, he made a half-about turn to the left, 
marched out and took a deep breath. He had been ordered to 
vote for Herr Schulberg of Greater Krzywda. 

He did not give these instructions much thought, and soon 
calmed down, because he was on his way to Pognembin, 
because he could be at home for the harvests, and because the 
master had promised to pay off Just. 

He left the town. Jostled by the wind, the ears of the corn 
brushed against each other with a sound dear to every peasant. 
Bartek still felt weak, but the sun warmed him. ‘Oh, how 
beautiful the world is!’ thought the exhausted soldier. It was 
not far to Pognembin now. 


x 


The elections, the elections! Mrs Maria Jarzynska’s little head 
was full of them — she could talk, think and dream of nothing 
else. 


‘The good lady is a great politician,’ said the neighbouring 
squire, kissing her little hands like a dragon, while the great 
politician blushed deeply, and replied with a charming smile: 

‘Oh, we agitate in every way we can.’ 

‘Jozef will be the next delegate,’ replied the neighbour with 
conviction, to which the great politician answered: 

‘I would love that, of course, but it isn’t only for J6zio’s 
sake,’ and here the great politician turned crimson once again, 
‘but also for the general cause. . .’ 

‘A real Bismarck, I must say!’ exclaimed the neighbour, 
kissing the little hands once again, and then they began to dis- 
cuss the best methods of campaigning. The neighbour took on 
Lesser Krzywda and Mizerow (Greater Krzywda was already 
lost, as the landowner was Herr Schulberg). Mrs Jarzynska 
was to look after Pognembin. Her head was on fire with the 
feeling of importance this gave her. Every day she was to be 
seen in the road between the cottages, her dress lifted in one 
hand, her parasol in the other. Beneath the hem of her dress a 
pair of tiny feet could be seen enthusiastically - traipsing 
towards great political goals. She visited the houses, and to 
those who were hard at work she would say: ‘May the Lord 
help you!’ as she passed. 

She visited the sick, charmed everyone, and helped wherev- 
er she could. She used to do this anyway, even without the 
political motive, for she had a good heart, but the political ele- 
ment added considerably to her enthusiasm. What would she 
not have done for the sake of those politics? One thing that she 
did not tell her husband was that she felt an irresistible desire 
to assist at the peasant gathering. She had even vaguely com- 
posed a short speech which she would be expected to make at 
the gathering. And what a speech! In fact, she would probably 
have been too shy to make it, but if she had, well . . . Howev- 
er, news reached Pognembin that the authorities had abolished 
the peasant gatherings, whereupon the great politician burst 
into tears of rage in her room, tore one handkerchief to shreds, 
and had red eyes for the rest of the day. In vain did her hus- 
band beg her not to get so excited. 

The next day the agitation was carried on in Pognembin 
with even greater fervour. Mrs Jarzyriska retreated before 
nothing now. She visited near on twenty houses a day and 


began to insult the Germans so vehemently that her husband 
had to restrain her. But there was no danger, for the peasants 
received her with joy, kissing her hands and smiling at her, as 
she was so fresh and pretty that whenever she came in the 
whole room would brighten. 

Eventually she came to Bartek’s cottage. Lysek tried to stop 
her, but Magda gave him a hefty blow on the muzzle with a 
stick. 

“My lady! My dearest, most lovely lady, my little peach!’ 
squealed Magda, covering her hands with kisses. 

Bartek fell at her feet, as was to be expected, while little 
Franek kissed her hand, then put his thumb in his mouth, and 
sank into a reverie of profound admiration. 

‘I expect,’ said the young lady after the greetings, ‘that you, 
my dear Bartek, will vote for my husband, and not for Mr 
Schulberg.’ 

‘Oh, my little sunrise!’ exclaimed Magda. ‘Who’d vote for 
that Schulberg fellow anyway! May the devil take him!’ (She 
again kissed the lady’s hands) ‘Don’t be angry, my lady, but 
when I get talking about them Germans, I just can’t keep my 
tongue still.’ 

‘My husband was just saying that he’d pay off Just.’ 

‘May the Lord bless him!’ She turned to Bartek. 

“Why are you standing like a post? He’s a very quiet fellow, 
my lady.’ 

‘You'll vote for my husband, won’t you?’ asked the lady. 
“We’re Polish and you’re Polish — we must stick together.’ 

‘I'd screw his head off if he didn’t,’ said Magda. ‘Why are 
you standing there like an ass? He’s terribly shy, you know. 
Come on, move yourself)’ 

Bartek kissed the lady’s hand once more, but said nothing, 
and he looked as gloomy as night. The Landrat was on his 
mind. 


The day of the elections drew near, and at last arrived. Mr 
Jarzynski was sure of his success. All the neighbours came to 
Pognembin. The gentlemen had been to town to cast their 
votes and now awaited the news, which the priest would bring 
to Pognembin. Then there was to be a lunch, after which the 
couple would leave for Poznan, and then Berlin. Some of the 


constituency’s villages had only finished voting the day before, 
so the results would be announced that day. Those assembled 
at the manor were full of optimism. The young lady was a lit- 
tle uneasy, but she was cheerful and smiling, as becomes a 
good hostess, and everyone agreed that Mr Jarzynski had dis- 
covered a real treasure in the Kingdom. This treasure simply 
could not sit still, and kept moving from guest to guest, to be 
assured a hundred times over by each one that ‘J6zio’ would 
be elected. She was not in fact ambitious, and it was not out 
of vanity that she wanted to become a delegate’s wife. She had 
dreamt up in her little golden head that both her husband and 
herself had a great mission to accomplish. 

So her heart was beating as feverishly as on her wedding- 
day, and joy lit up her pretty face. Moving about gracefully 
between the guests, she came up to her husband, and whis- 
pered in his ear like a child: ‘Mr Delegate!’ 

He smiled; they were both inexpressibly happy. They felt a 
wild urge to kiss each other properly, but this would hardly 
have been fitting in front of the guests. Actually, everyone kept 
looking out of the window, as the affair was really very serious. 
The old delegate had been a Pole, and this was the first time 
that the Germans had proposed their own candidate in this 
constituency. 

Their victorious war had evidently given them courage, and 
it was for this very reason that those gathered together in 
Pognembin Manor wanted their own candidate to win. There 
was no lack of patriotic speeches before lunch, and these par- 
ticularly moved the young hostess who was not used to them. 
Anxiety preyed on her. What if they were to fix the counting 
of the votes? But the committee was not made up solely of 
Germans. The older guests explained to the young lady how 
the votes were counted. She had already heard this a hundred 
times before, but insisted on hearing it all again. After all, it 
was the deciding factor in whether the local population was to 
have a defender or an enemy in the Reichstag. The whole 
question would be resolved very soon. 

Extremely soon, in fact, as a cloud of dust could now be 
seen on the road. 

‘The priest’s coming! The priest’s coming!’ repeated the 
guests. The hostess grew pale. Emotion was visible on every 


face. They were confident of the outcome, but their hearts 
beat faster all the same. In fact it was not the priest but the 
steward returning from town. Perhaps he knew something. He 
tethered his horse and started walking towards the house, 
while all the guests, led by the hostess, spilled out onto the 
porch. 

‘Is there any news? Has your master been elected? What? 
Come here! Do you know for sure? Have the results been 
announced?’ The questions crossed each other and fell like 
rockets, while the peasant threw his cap into the air and shout- 
ed: 

‘Our master’s been elected!’ 

The lady sank onto a bench and pressed her heaving breast 
with her hands. 

‘Vivat! Vivat!’ shouted the neighbours. 

“What about the priest?’ asked someone. 

‘He’s on his way — should be here soon. They were still 
counting the last votes,’ replied the steward. 

The servants came running out of the kitchen and started 
shouting: 

‘Vivat! We’ve beaten the Germans! Long live the delegate 
and his lady!’ 

‘Serve lunch!’ called out the master. 

‘Vivat!’ repeated everyone. 

The guests went back into the house. The congratulations 
were now flowing more soberly. Only the hostess could not 
restrain herself, and, notwithstanding the presence of others, 
wrapped her arms round her husband’s neck. Nobody cen- 
sured this, as everyone was extremely moved. 

“Well, we’re still alive,’ said the neighbour from Mizerow. 

The rumble of a cart was heard outside, and the priest came 
into the room with old Maciej of Pognembin. 

‘Greetings! Greetings!’ shouted the company. ‘Well, what 
was the final majority?’ 

The priest was silent for a moment, then he threw two 
short and sharp words into the face of the universal jollity: 

‘Schulberg’s elected.’ 

There followed a moment of amazement and then a shower 
of hurried and anxious questions, to which the priest replied 
again: 


‘Schulberg’s been elected.’ 

‘How? What happened? The steward said . . . What hap- 
pened?’ 

At that point Mrs Jarzynska, biting her kerchief so as not to 
burst into tears or faint, had to be escorted from the room by 
her husband. 

‘What a disaster! What a catastrophe!’ everybody repeated. 

From the village came the muffled sounds of voices and 
shouts of joy; the Pognembin Germans were celebrating their 
victory. 

The Jarzyriskis came back into the room. By the door, the 
young man said to his wife: 

‘Il faut faire bonne mine!’ The young lady was no longer cry- 
ing; her eyes were dry and very red. 

‘Now you must tell us how it happened,’ said the host calm- 
ly. 

‘How could it have been otherwise, your honour,’ replied 
old Maciej, ‘when even some of the Pognembin Poles voted for 
Schulberg.’ 

“Who? What, from Pognembin?” 

“Yes, I saw myself, and so did everyone — Bartek Slowik 
voted for Schulberg . . .” 

‘Bartek Stowik?’ said the lady. 

‘Indeed. Now the others are all cursing him, his wife’s curs- 
ing him, and he’s writhing about on the floor, weeping. I saw 
it myself.’ 

‘A fellow like that ought to be hounded out of the village,’ 
said the neighbour from Mizerow. 

‘But your honour,’ went on Maciej, ‘the others who went to 
war, they voted the same. They say they were forced . . .” 

‘Abuse! Clear-cut abuse! Invalid election! Blackmail! Trick- 
ery!’ shouted various voices. 

Lunch was not very jolly that day at Pognembin Manor. In 
the evening, the couple left, but not for Berlin — for Dresden. 

The wretched, cursed, insulted and reviled Bartek sat in his 
cottage, a stranger even to his wife, for she too refused to 
speak to him now. 


In the autumn the Lord granted a good harvest, and Herr 
Just, who had just taken possession of Bartek’s holding, was 


very pleased, as he had done rather well out of the deal. 

One day, three people could be seen walking along the road 
from Pognembin to the town — a peasant, a woman and a 
child. ‘The peasant was hunched up, and looked more like an 
old beggar than anything else. They were on their way to 
town, as they could find no work in Pognembin. It was rain- 
ing, and the woman was bitterly lamenting her house and her 
village, both lost forever. The peasant was silent. The road was 
empty; not a cart, not a soul. Only the crucifix by the roadside 
held up its dripping arms over them. The rain was getting 
thicker and heavier, and the sky was growing dark. 

Bartek, Magda and Franek were off to town, for the hero of 
Gravelotte and Sedan still had to spend some time in jail for 
the Boege affair. 

The Jarzyniskis were still in Dresden. 


